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CompPLeETE and READY 
TO INSTALL WITHIN THE WALL 












































... scientifically engineered 
or proper heating results 


1. Sheet steel cavinet scientifically designed 
to maintain proper ratings and capac- 
ities. 


2. Cabinet flanged at edges to provide means 
for securely fastening cabinet to build- 
ing construction. 


3. Temporary cap to protect radiator open- 
ing, and threads from damage before 
installation. 


4. Shield to protect heating element during 
construction—prevents dirt and plaster 
from dropping into heating element and 
impairing heating efficiency. 


5. Sturdy front panel construction prevents 
damage of plaster due to pressure. 


6. Wo vod strip above inlet opening provides 
for nailing. 


7. Grille and damper unit fastened to frame 
itself and not screwed to a wood brick 
or plaster. 


8. Felt strips to prevent leakage around 
grille. 

9. Wire ties on front of cabinet for direct 
fastening of metal lath. 

the country. Many architects reec- 

ognize it as by far the most prac- 

tical concealed unit ever built. 

The Herman Nelson Invisible 
Radiator is carefully designed 
according to proved principles of 
12. Jnstructions on correct installation. heating. It is sturdily built and 

furnished as a complete unit— 

Competent architects are avoiding “built — ready for installation. 
on the job” and makeshift methods of con- Note, above, some of the many 
cealed radiation. They know that only a features that set the Herman Nel- 
scientifically designed, properly installed — son Invisible Radiator apart from 
unit can produce the heating results all other heating units. For further 
their clients have a right to expect. information, get in touch with our 

One unit, the Herman Nelson Invis- nearest sales office or write us. 
ible Radiator, is giving such results in The Herman Nelson Corporation, 
thousands of installations throughout Moline, Illinois. 


HERMAN NELSON /navisible RADIATOR 


Factory at Moline, Ill. Sales and service offices in principal cities 


10. Patented Wedge Core Heating Element— 
light, strong, compact, free from joints 
to fail and leak or parts that can rust or 
get out of order. 


11. Free air passage through radiator assures 
quick, uniform heating of air. 





M: actt red by the originators ; Belfast Rochester Wheeling Knoxville Evansville Salt Lake City Toronto 
lanuf tu a” zinat *s and Portland, Me Buffalo Washington Nashville St. Louis Butte London 
pioneers of Univent Ventilation, the Boston Scranton Charlotte Miami Kansas City Spokane Osaka 
. . _@ " wmettiat: Springfield Philadelphia Cleveland Birmingham Des Moin Seattle Tokyo 

He r-Nel-( 0 Syste m of Ventilation, the Mass Allentown Cincinnati Indianapolis Minneapolis Portland Oslo 

isi > adi: ‘ 5 ae Providence Harrisburg loledo Detroit Duluth San Francisco Melbourne 

f ( or, o - 
Invisible Radiat . and ther heat New York City Erie Akron Milwaukec Omaha Calgary Athens 
ing and ventilating innovations that Albany Johnstown Louisville Appleton Emporia Vancouver Buenos Aires 


. ° ene Syracuse Pittsburgh Memphis Chicago Denver Winnipeg Shanghai 
have received world-wide recognition, Chattanooga _— Peoria Dallas . etait 
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FEDERAL SEABOARD TERRA COTTA CORPORATION 


PACKARD MOTOR BLDG. 
Newark, N. J. 


@ Albert Kahn, Architect 
B J. W. Ferguson Co. 


Contractors 


Orinda te 





SCALE 


No longer is architectural design restricted 
by the small size of terra cotta pieces. Modern 
terra cotta technique—FEDERAL SEA- 
BOARD technique — allows of sizes equal to 
those of other materials. 


FEDERAL SEABOARD 
TERRA COTTA CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTURAL 


OFFICES 


10 EAST 40th ST. 


TERRA COTTA NEW YORK CITY 
MANUFACTURERS TeLernons ASSLAND 
FACTORIES: 





Perth Amboy, N. J. Woodbridge, N. J. South Amboy, N. J. 
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ANOTHER GREAT BUILDING 


PERMAN ENTLY 








PROTECTED 


rom 


SEEPAGE 
and LEAKS 


MerropotiraAN Lire INSURANCE BUILDING 


New York City ¢ 
Irchitects: Waid & Corbett 
es t= 


Contractors: Starrett Brothers and Eken : 
- 
~~ ~ 








INTERLOCKING THRU-WALL FLASHING 


TIME PROVED—EFFICIENT—INEXPENSIVE 


Recognized by Architects, Engineers and Contractors as 
the only time-proved ready-to-use product for preventing 
Seepage and Leaks in masonry walls—Cheney Interlocking 
Thru-Wall Flashing rightfully has become indispensable in 
building construction. 


Persistently specified and used in one after another of 
the nation’s great buildings it was but natural that Cheney 
Flashing also should be used in the New Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Building. 


Cheney Thru-Wall Flashing—is the only time-proved 
copper flashing that runs completely thru-the-wall and forms 
a positive mechanical key-bond in every direction between 
the courses of masonry. 


Considering the first cost of Cheney Flashing as compared 
to the year after year upkeep of walls continuously damaged 
by seepage—the flashing pays for itself many times over 
during the life of the building. 


THE CHENEY COMPANY 


WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast Representative: Westates Products Company, San Francisco, California 
In Canada: Corporate Steel Products Limited, Montreal 
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EXHIBITIONS AND EVENTS 


January 7 


Frederic W. Mellor, architect, announces the re- 
moval of his office from 25 West 45th Street to 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Myles E. Belongia has formed a partnership with 
Paul H. Smith, architect, formerly with the office 
of D. H. Burnham of Chicago, for the practice 
of architecture. 


James A. Britton has moved his office from 344 


Clyde Street, Brookline, Mass., to 174 Great Road, 
Maynard, Mass. 


A decorative resource service for architects and 
decorators is announced by the Brownell-Lambert- 
son Galleries, 106 East 57th Street, New York City. 


EXHIBITION OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


The Museum of Modern Art announces an exhi- 
bition of modern architecture which will open on 
February 10 at the Museum’s headquarters, 730 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, and continue for 
a period of about six weeks. 

The exhibition, under the direction of Philip 
Johnson, will show by means of models and en- 
larged photographs, the work of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Raymond Hood, Howe and Lescaze, 
Bowman Brothers, Richard Neutra, Miés van der 
Rohe, Walter Gropius, J. J. P. Oud, Le Corbusier, 
Otto Haesler and others. 

After closing in New York, the exhibition will 
make a three-year tour of the United States. In- 
cluded at present in the definite itinerary are the 
following cities: Philadelphia, Hartford, Los 
Angeles, Buffalo, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Cincin- 
nati, Toledo, Rochester, Worcester and Cambridge. 


ARCHITECTS 





FELLOWSHIP IN ILLUMINATING GLASSWARE 
AT MELLON INSTITUTE 


The Mellon Institute of 
Pittsburgh, announces the establishment by the 


Industrial Research, 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company, Charleroi, Pa., 
of a fellowship in illuminating glassware. Dr 
Rob Roy McGregor, a specialist in physical chem 
istry, has been appointed to this fellowship. Dr. 
McGregor received his professional training at 
McMaster University and at the University of 
Illinois and has been a member of Mellon Insti 


tute’s research staff since 1927. 


OLYMPIAD COMPETITION AND EXHIBITION 


\ competition of works by living architects be 
longing to the nations which have been invited to 
the games of the tenth Olympiad 1s to be held at 
los Angeles. In conjunction with this competi- 
tion there will be an exhibition of art, to be held 
at the Los Angeles County Museum, from July 30 
to August 14. 

Only architectural designs pertaining to sports, 
such as stadiums, sports grounds, playing grounds, 
covered courts, club buildings, boat houses, gym- 
nasiums, swimming schools, and which answer to 
high artistic requirements, will be admitted. Prizes 
will be awarded for the best three designs for 
town planning and the best three architectural 
designs. 

More definite information regarding the rules 
and regulations covering this competition may be 
obtained from the Secretary, American. Olympic 
Committee, Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, 


New York City. 


BETTER HOMES AND BUILDINGS EXHIBIT IN 
PITTSBURGH 


A permanent exhibition of the best materials, 
equipment and decoration in all types of buildings 
—with all exhibits completely ‘“built-in’—has been 
established in the new Gulf Building in Pitts- 
burgh. No booths, samples or unrelated exhibits 
are permitted. The exhibition covers three floors 
and is operated by the Gulf Building Company, a 
subsidiary of the Gulf Oil Company. 

All matters of design, construction and arrange- 
ment are under the direct control of Schwab and 
Palmgreen, architects for the exhibit. The first 
exhibition floor will be opened to the public about 
May 1. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 





JAMES HARRISON STEEDMAN FELLOWSHIP 
IN ARCHITECTURE 


The seventh annual competition for the James 
Harrison Steedman Memorial Fellowship in Archi- 
tecture, worth $1,500 and open to all graduates 
of recognized schools of architecture in the United 
States, has been announced by the governing com- 
mittee composed of J. Lawrence Mauran, chair- 
man, Louis LaBeaume, and Gabriel Ferrand, pro- 
fessor of design in the Washington University 
School of Architecture. 

The fellowship gives the recipient a year of study 
in Europe. According to the conditions of the 
contest, all candidates must be American citizens 
of good moral character and must have had at 
least a year of practical work in the office of an 
architect practicing in St. Louis. Application 
blanks must be procured from the School of Archi- 
tecture and returned not later than January 21. 
The actual competition will be conducted by the 
faculty of the School of Architecture this spring. 
After completion of the year of study abroad, the 
Steedman fellow is required to present a thesis 
as part of the work toward the degree of Master 
of Architecture. 


LE BRUN TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP 


The Executive Committee of the New York Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects, as 
lrustees of the Travelling Scholarship, founded 
by Pierre L. Le Brun, announces a competition 
for the selection of a beneficiary. The program 
will be issued about January 15, calling for draw- 
ings to be delivered about March 15. 

The sum of $1,400 is to be awarded to defray 
the expenses of a European trip, lasting not less 
than six months. Any architect or architectural 
draftsman, a citizen and resident of the United 
States, not under 23 or over 30 years of age, who 
shall, for at least three years, have been either en- 
gaged in active practice, or employed as an archi- 
tectural draftsman and who is not and has not 
been the beneficiary of any other travelling scholar- 
ship, shall be eligible to compete. 

All those wishing to enter the competition should 
arrange at once for nomination by a member of 
the American Institute of Architects. Nomination 
blanks can be obtained from the Secretary of any 
Chapter, A. I. A., or from the Le Brun Scholar- 
ship Committee. Nominations should be sent, so 
as to be received before January 15, to Le Brun 
Scholarship Committee, Room 530, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 
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COMPETITIONS 
January 7 Closing date 


f competition for a monument 
st Appomattox Court House, Virginia, to 


ommemorate the termination of the Civil 


War. Address the office of the Quarter- 
master General, Munitions Building, Wash- 


January 15 Programs issued for Le Brun Travelling 
holarship Competition. Address Le Brun 


Scholarship Committee, Room 530, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 
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A. W. BROWN TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP 


lhe fourth competition for the A. W. Brown 
Travelling Scholarship to be held under the direc- 
tion of a committee of the American Institute of 
Architects, is announced. Programs will be mailed 
to approved applicants about March 7, drawings to 
be delivered on or about April 6. Application 
blanks may be obtained from the Secretary, Wil- 
liam Dewey Foster, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 

This scholarship is the gift of Ludowici-Celadon 
Company and is a memorial to the late A. W. 
Brown, for many years president of that company. 
The amount of the scholarship is $2,000, to be 
used towards defraying expenses of a year of travel 
and study in Europe. Second, third and fourth 
prizes of $250, $150 and $100 are also offered. 

The competition is open to any architect or archi- 
tectural draftsman, under 32 and over 22 years of 
age, who is a citizen and resident of the United 
States; who has not held any other European 
scholarship; and who has been in active practice 
or employed in the offices of practicing architects 
for at least six years, or, if a graduate of an archi- 
tectural school, at least two years since gradu- 
ation. 

The beneficiary will be required to spend the 
first two or three months of his time abroad as a 
student at the American School of Fine Arts at 
Fontainebleau, except under special conditions. He 
will also be required to complete, during his Euro- 
pean study, two envois, which shall consist of 
measured drawings of buildings on which burnt 
clay has been used for roofing. 











FEATURES IN THE FEBRUARY ISSUE 





In addition to the two buildings illustrated on this 
page, the PORTFOLIO will feature an office build- 
ing in Los Angeles by John and Donald B. Parkinson; 
a clubhouse: in Cambridge, Mass., by Perry, Shaw 
and Hepburn; a memorial chapel in Allentown, Pa., 
by Frank R. Watson, Edkins and Thompson; «nd sev- 
eral houses by Barber and McMurry, Frost and Ray- 
mond, and Henry Dubin, architects. 


The series of housing studies will be continued with 
an article on "The Blighted Areas of Cities and 
Towns," by Arthur C. Holden, architect. Mr. Holden 
sets forth a method of financing which will make pos- 
sible the reconditioning of such districts and pave 
the way for architectural developments. Henry 
Wright, architect, also will contribute an article on 
"The Fundamentals of Housing Costs in Renting and 
Owning." 


The Technical News and Research Department will 
present two studies this month: (1) Hospitals for 
Treatment of Mental Diseases, and (2) Planning Re- 
quirements for Surgical Operating Rooms, a check- 
list prepared by Dr. S. S. Goldwater, hospital 


consultant. 





AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS IN THE CURRENT ISSUE 


ANE CALLAGHAN directed, with Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, the research on measurements for the Brooklyn Borough Ga 

TALBOT FAULKNER HAMLIN is prof ’ C ind @ practicing architect in New York City. 

THOMAS S. HOLDEN is a graduate n architecture Massachusett nstitute f Techr ry wit evera year f practice in 

Boston and Ohio. He is a member of the President's Conference Committee on Types of Dw a 
mmittee f the National Building Conare s and a member of the National Conference n Constr , 

WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER, a practicing architect, is chairman of the Committee on Desian of the President's Conferenc: 

snd president f ¢the Architect Sma House Serv e Rurea n R 
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A DEMONSTRATION of the 
UNFAILING PERFORMANCE 
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strong. Its recognition by engineers ao cal ar- 
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ee A dependable product is never the result 
of guesswork; it is invariably made by some 
one who knows how. Which is why “Sarco” 
is a name that ends all question about qual- 


ey 


ity or dependable performance. 


Write for our new Catalog E -40. 


SARCO CO., INC. 


183 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
Sarco Canada Limited, Federal Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
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Cities Service 
Building, 
New York City 
Architects, 
Clinton & Russell, 


Holton & George 















Builders 
James Stewart & 
Co., Inc 
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anced windows 
made of Alcoa 
Aluminum 
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oft an ounce 


of excess weight in these 
2652 double-hung windows 


made of Alcoa Aluminum 


Window frames and sash made of light, strong 
Alcoa Aluminum save tons of weight in the 


new Cities Service Building, New York City. 


But window frames and sash made of Alcoa 
Aluminum have other important advantages. 
They will not rust. They will not stain adjoin- 
ing surfaces. Effectively barring rain, snow and 
sleet, they allow no weather penetration. Light, 


tough, durable—they are readily maintained. 


The wide adaptability of Alcoa Aluminum to 
building products is attested by the large num- 
ber of leading manufacturers who regularly 
fabricate products of this light, strong metal. 


Possessed of many specific advantages, these 


products should command the attention of 


architects. We will be glad to supply you with 
the names of manufacturers of window frames 


and sash and other building products made of 
Alcoa Aluminum. ALUMINUM COMPANY of 


AMERICA, 2467 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





THE BEST WINDOWS ARE MADE OF 


ALCOA ALUMINUM | 
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Von Buprin 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


The Dividends of 
Quality 


There are probably times when cheap things are 
economical. 


But, strangely enough, when you buy panic devices, 

Sweet's, Pages the top quality — the new series genuine Type “B” 

€3217-C3219 Von Duprin — pays dividends which no device less well 
built can hope to match. 


These dividends take the form of direct savings in 
upkeep costs, freedom from trouble and interruptions. 


Others are in even more precious form—in freedom 
from worry, for Type “B” Von Duprins have ample 
strength to stand up under emergency operation; in the 
knowledge that the best possible provision has been 
made for the safety of the occupants of the building. 


Combine excellence with economy. Specify the genu- 
ine Type “B” Von Duprin devices, as an item separate 
from the finishing hardware. Thus you foster clean com- 
petition, since all reputable dealers can buy them at the same 
fair prices. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CoO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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INTERIOR OF SHED NUMBER ONE 


Number Eleven of a series of twelve drawings 


made at the Fletcher Quarries by Ernest Born. 
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By THOMAS S. HOLDEN, 
Vice President in Charge 
of Statistics and Research, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation 


EFFECT OF 
REDUCED POPULATION 
GROWTH ON CON- 
STRUCTION DEMAND* 


evident that 


best in 


li has al Vays been considered self 


building and engineering activities thrive 


growing communities, that population growth 1s an 
demand. That 


is the con 


important factor in construction 
this past 


clusion arrived at by a thorough study and analysis 


has been true in the recent 


of the construction and population statistics of 299 
\merican cities for the census decade 1920-1930. 
In the case of 259 of these cities (omitting the 40 
largest) direct comparisons of the building permit 
volumes of rapidly growing cities and practically 
stationary cities have been made. 

Of the 259 cities covered in this study, whos« 
population was less than 165,000 in 1920, there 
were 24 which lost population in the last census 
and 
moderate rates, 
and all of them less than 8 per cent. 


decade 43 which gained population at very 


most of them less than 5 per cent 
The combined 
population of these 67 cities had a net loss of 1/40 
of 1 per cent in the decade. These 67 combined 
cities may be taken as representing a stationary 
quite sizable 
building volume has been recorded. The other 192 


cities started in 1920 with populations of 165,000 


section of our population whose 


or less, but all of them grew very rapidly, each of 
them increased more than 8 per cent and the group 
as a whole increased 37 per cent. The group of 
rapidly growing cities had a combined population 
2.3 times the population of the stationary group on 
January 1, 1920, and 3.1 times the population of 
the stationary cities on January 1, 1930; in the 
intervening ten years they had 4.9 times the build- 
ing volume of the stationary group of cities. Evi- 
dently population growth affected building demand 


American Statistical Association, 


1931. 


*A paper delivered before the 
Washington. D. C., December 28, 
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Factual sTugy 
aemand and por ulation growtTn leads TO 


conclusions: 


population trends continue, 
matic increase of building demand, which has 


It current 


the past enabled us to rely on individualistic specu- 
lative building projects to fill our needs and which 
depressions 


has automatically lifted us out of 


tends to disappear. 


2. Increased building activity will continue to accom 
pany important new industrial, economic and social 
Jevelooments. 

3. As opportunities for speculative real estate and 
building developments gradually dwindle awa 


the building industry will of necessity 


omic plan, whose 


population growth is a c 
y. We have 


° 


ods of the frontier trading post and 
5 


camp to build the towns and cities 
We are not satisfied with the results. 
of a dying era 

n to a newer and better 
tul. We can rebuild our cities 


mmunities i+ 


mourn the passing 
transitic 
1d co we will 
+ 2 
plan intelligently and pay 


Jay of individualistic planning is on th 
demand of the future will be carefully 
on the basis of community planning and com 
The architect who can take the 
plans and in developing 


Building 
cooperation. 
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in those cities. Consequently, it is reasonable to 
that diminution in the 
rate of increase of population of the country as a 


assume any considerable 
whole is likely to reduce construction demand un- 
less there are offsetting factors of sufficient magni- 
tude to This study will 
first attempt to measure the reduced demand effec- 


balance this reduction. 
ted by the estimated population change in the cur- 
rent decade and will then discuss factors tending 
to equalize the construction program. 


Measuring Effects of Population Growth 


To measure the change in construction demand 
occasioned by the change in rate of population 
growth, it is necessary to divide the construction 
expenditures of the past decade into two parts, and 
obtain one figure for construction expenditures for 
the new people added to our population, and an- 
other one for construction expenditures made to 
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improve the standards and facilities of existing 
population. This has been done, as largely as pos- 
sible on a factual basis. 

The basis of the analysis has been the compari- 
son of building permit records for the group of 
67 cities whose combined population was practical- 
ly stationary in the past decade with the records 
of the group of 192 cities which were of the same 
class as to size in 1920 and whose population grew 
very rapidly. If we assume that the population 
existing in these growing cities on July 1 of a given 
year spent, for their own improvements and irre- 
spective of expenditures for new people, the same 
per capita amounts as were spent the same year by 
the people in the stationary group of cities, we ar- 
rive at an estimate of total expenditures that year 
for existing population ; the remainder of what was 
actually spent was for the new people. by this 
method, we arrive at these figures: 61 per cent of 
all building expenditures for the years 1920-1929 
in 259 cities for existing population; 39 per cent 
for the new people joining the communities each 
year. These figures were based on permit records* 
of the 259 cities whose population was under 
165,000 in 1920. 

On the basis of these results for 259 cities, the 
analysis was extended to include the building and 
engineering expenditures for the 40 largest cities 
outside the first group, and for the population in 
the small towns and rural communities outside the 
complete list of 299 cities. 

The net result of estimates for these different 
sets of cities and smaller communities, too de- 
tailed to go into here, is the adoption of 35 per 
cent to represent the portion of total construction 
expenditures of the past census decade that re- 
sulted directly from population growth. The same 
process of analysis, applied to the numbers of new 
housing units, results in assigning 60 per cent of 
the total new units built in the last census decade 
to new population and 40 per cent to existing pop- 
ulation. These figures on construction for new 
population reduce to $782.85 per person at 1913 
cost levels for all construction, divided as follows: 
$503.27 per new person for new housing accom- 
modations ; $279.58 per new person for all other 
classes of construction. These figures may be con- 
sidered as minimum measures of the demand oc- 
casioned by new population. 


Construction Demand in the Current Decade 

In setting up the table that appears herewith, it is 
assumed that the population increase of the current 
decade will be 9,000,000, compared with 16,648,220 
for the ten years from January 1, 1920 to Janu- 
ary 1, 1930. The dollar figures are the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation’s estimates of total building 
* Analysis of building records is stressed in the text for the reason 


that they afford the broad statistical coverage of 299 cities. Permit 
records are rather generally undervalued and they generally omit 


public works and utilities. A similar analysis of construction con- 
tract records for 72 cities was made, resulting in practically exact 
confirmation of the analysis of permit records. This confirmation 


justified the application of the percentages established by analysis of 
permit records to the Dodae estimates of total construction volume 
tn the entire country, which are based upon the more complete 
figures on construction contracts. 





and engineering work in the United States, ex- 
pressed in terms of 1913 dollars to eliminate the 
effect of changing construction costs. The esti- 
mated total for the 10 years in current dollars 
was approximately $70,000,000,000, which reduces 
to $37,237,500,000 on the 1913 cost basis. 

In the first three tables the total figure for con- 
struction expenditures for benefit of existing popu- 
lation is assumed to be the same in the years 1930- 
1939 as it was in the past census decade, and con- 
struction for new population is reduced by 46 per 
cent, the amount of the estimated reduction in new 
members of the population. The results indicated 
on these assumptions are: total construction ex- 
penditures would be reduced by 16 per Clnt * hous- 
ing expenditures, by 28 per cent; non-housing ex- 
penditures, by 9 per cent. 

It should be pointed out with all possible em- 
phasis that these figures are not to be construed 
as forecasts of what will actually happen, but as 
measures of a handicap set to the construction pro 
gram of this decade by one of the fundamental 
economic changes that has taken place. It may 
also be pointed out that in so far as these figures 
approximate actual construction requirements they 
indicate as necessary a rate of construction activity 
considerably above that which has prevailed in 
1931. It should also be stated that the assumption 
of equal expenditure in 1913 dollars, as between 
the two decades, for existing population, implies a 
reduced expenditure per capita in this decade, 
which may not turn out to be true. In the case of 
housing, for example, we may make a different 
assumption from the one used in the table. If 
we assume that the enlarged existing population 
of this decade will build the same number of 
housing units per thousand people instead of the 
same total number of units, the estimated reduction 
in housing volume in this decade is 21 per cent 
instead of the 28 per cent given in the table. 

It is obvious from all that has been stated thus 
far that the total construction demand of the past 
decade was in itself influenced to a greater degree 
by real and supposed advances in living standards, 
income and wealth than by new population, even 
though the numerical increase of population was 
greater than in any previous census decade. The 
question of what the existing population of this 
decade will spend in construction for its own bene- 
fit is obviously the most important one today. In 
Table 4 it is shown that existing population would 
have to increase its expenditure 25 per cent over 
the last decade to equalize the anticipated decline in 
construction for new population. To reach such 
a scale of increased construction expenditures, the 
existing population of this decade will either have 
to have a much larger national income than in the 
past one or allocate a larger portion of the same- 
sized income to construction. 

Another consideration in appraising these esti- 
mates as a possible forecast of what will happen is 
the fact that the figure assumed for population 
growth in this decade, 9 million persons, is a net 
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EFFECT OF REDUCED POPULATION GROWTH ON CONSTRUCTION DEMAND 


(All figures expressed in terms of 1913 values) 


Population Analysis of 
Construction Program 


Table No. 


For existing population 
] 


Total 
Construction Total 
Expenditures 


For new 
“$782.85 per new person 


For existing population 
2. For new 
Housing 


Expenditures Total 


“$503.27 per new person 


For existing population 

3. For new 
Non-Housing 
Expenditures 


"$279.58 per new person 


For existing population 
4 


Total 
Construction Total 


” 


For new 


Expenditures oo 
“$782.85 per new person 


Past Census Decade 
1920 - 1929 1930 - 1939 Decrease 


$ 24,204,400,000 
13,033,100,000 * 


$ 37,237,500,000 


$ 5,585,600,000 
8,378,400,000 * 


$13,964,000,000 


$18,618,800,000 
4,654,700,000 * 


Total $ 23,273,500,000 


$ 24,204,400,000 
13,033,100,000 * 


$ 37,237,500,000 


Current Census Decade Increase or 


$ 24,204,400,000 
7,045,600,000* 


$ 31,250,000,000 


$ 5,585,600,000 
4,529,400,000* 


$10,115,000,000 


$18,618,800,000 
2,516,200,000* 


$ 21,135,000,000 





$ 30,191,900,000 
7,045,600,000* 


$ 37,237,500,000 





The above figures represent assumptions by which the effect of reduced population growth 
may be measured; they should not be taken as forecasts of what will actually happen. 


aggregate of many changes in age and geographical 
distribution of population. Furthermore, statistics 
of construction activities, massed in impressive na- 
tional totals, actually represent summations of 
activities which are definitely local in character. 
It must be remembered that we are trying to esti- 
mate a sum total of local changes without data on 
what those local changes are going to be. 


Offsetting Factors 
The many factors that may offset the declining 
tendency of construction volume occasioned by de- 
clining rate of population growth may be grouped 
under four headings, as follows: 
1. More per capita expenditures for construc- 
tion. 
2. Changing composition and distribution of 
population. 
3. Rapid obsolescence of buildings. 
4+. Economic planning of construction activities. 
In the brief discussion which follows it will ap- 
pear that while the first three factors will tend to 
influence the situation, their influence is likely to 
wane rather than increase in the long run, and that 
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more and more we shall have to rely upon economic 
planning as we develop a sound program and a 
sound technique. 

With respect to increased expenditures for con- 
struction improvements, the people of this country 
can have them in so far as desired improvements 
can be earned and paid for. This is frequently 
lost sight of. Since construction activities are 
financed on long-term credit, it is very easy to 
forget that over-extension of credit impairs the eff- 
ciency of the credit system. Sound improvements 
of the credit system will look to correction of de- 
fects in present credit machinery and elimination 
of excessive credit costs. Recent experiences in this 
country and in other countries should have taught 
our people that over-extension of credit for con- 
struction or any other activity is merely a method 
of borrowing next year’s prosperity to sweeten this 
year's pot. 

By improvements in buildings and reductions in 
building costs, such as have been taking place very 
rapidly in recent years, we have created a desire 
for better housing and better buildings for work, 
education and recreation. In so far as such im- 












ACTUAL CONSTRUCTION VOLUME COMPARED WITH DEMANDS OF NEW POPULATION 


(All figures in terms of 1913 costs) 
Millions of Dollars -1913 Cost Basis 
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Actual Construction Totals 
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$3,723,750,000 on 1913 basis 
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Assumed average requirements for decade 


$3,125,000,000 per year on 1913 basis 
Expenditures for new population 
reduced by 46%, other expenditures 
remaining constant 
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1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
The 1920-1924 period: Construction program to fill shortage. Requirements for new population repre- 
sented 52 per cent of total actual construction; new population began to decrease in 1924 and the 


shortage was practically taken care of by the end of that year. 


The 1925-1929 period: Speculative boom based on theories of rapidly advancing living standards and too 


liberal credits. Requirements for new population represented 24 per cent of total actual construction. 


The decade 1920-1929: Turning point in population trends. In the ten years requirements for new population 


represented 35 per cent of total actual construction. 


The decade 1930-1939: Requirements for new population estimated at 46 per cent less than in previous 
decade; if expenditures for existing population are just equal those of the 1920-1929 period, total con- 
struction would be 16 per cent less; this is subject to numerous offsetting factors discussed in the text. 
With the dwindling of opportunities for speculative booms and high-pressure selling methods will emerge 
opportunities for progress on a sound economic plan, the elements of which exist today and are described 


in the text. The year 1931 ran behind average assumed requirements of the current decade. 
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proved buildings may create in the minds of many 
people a greater preference for those improve 
ments over other things for which they like to 
spend their money, increased construction demand 
will result. But we cannot assume that better 
buildings can be made the sole criterion of advanc- 
ing living standards. \utomobiles, radios and 
good clothes, social and educational advantages, 
and considerations of family security will continue 
to assert their claims for sizeable portions of our 
people’s money. The opportunity for increased 
appreciation of good buildings is real, but there 
are limits to which the building market may be 
expanded in competition with other goods which 
legitimately claim consideration. 

\ factor frequently mentioned as destined to in 
crease the market for new buildings is the speed- 
ing up of obsolescence in old buildings. This has 
always happened in an era of building improve- 
ment oo rapid obsolescence implies waste and 
carries with it automatic checks that operate surely 
and sometimes drastically. Speculative over-pro- 
duction of building, as compared with actual cur- 
rent needs, helps to bring depressions. Competi- 
tion of new buildings with old ones causes the old 
ones to be modernized as far as practicable, or to 
reduce their rental or selling prices. [Extensions 
of cities and towns to embrace new building devel- 
opments in new areas leave behind them blighted 
areas, depressed real estate values, unpaid mort- 
gages, uncollected taxes and expensive public im- 
provements while the community must undergo 
the added expense of new public improvements in 
the new areas. The country wants improved 
buildings, which inevitably compete with old ones, 
but speeding up the process at the expense of ex- 
cessive waste does not offer opportunities that tend 
toward a stable foundation for the building in 
dustry. 

Changing composition of our population has had 
its effects on building programs of the recent past. 
It has been pointed out that while our population 
increased 16 per cent 1n the past census decade, the 
number of families, according to census definition, 
increased 23 per cent. These figures reflect the 
relative increase of childless families and of other 
new family groups consisting of adults. This in- 
crease was to a considerable degree responsible for 
the boom in apartment buildings in the years 1925 
through 1928. To the extent that the increased 
number of census families was occasioned by peo- 
ple who formerly lived with relatives and in 
boarding houses setting up establishments of their 
own it probably represented improved economic 
status of those people. These census changes in 
composition of families probably represent a phase 
of the fundamental economic shift from rapidly in- 
creasing population toward stable population. 
While we may have additional changes in compo- 
sition of census families, the facts revealed in the 
1930 census indicate that much of that. kind of 
change has already taken place. To count on this 
splitting up of families into smaller units for in- 
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creased construction demand is to count on som 
thing that is likely to diminish as our population 
approaches stability. 

\s to redistribution of population between vari 
ous cities, between large cities and small towns, | 
tween urban and rural communities, that is a kind 
of change we have always had. In general popu 
lation flows to areas of economic opportunity. We 
are likely to see a considerable redistribution of 
population in the current decade. Cities and towns 
that have hitherto gained population rapidly are 
likely to gain more slowly, and some of them may 
lose population. If the current depression has sent 
people back to farms, improved industrial condi- 
tions will later bring many of them back to the 
towns. We are likely to see increased competition 
for population among cities and towns, in which 
those communities offering the most in economic 
and social advantages will win. But, while we shall 
probably see a continued redistribution of popu- 
lation, with many opportunities for local specula- 
tive booms in real estate and building, it would 
seem likely that such changes will tend to subside 
as stability of population is approached. 


The Building Industry Needs an Economic Plan 


It is thus seen that the offsetting factors presented 
above, actual as they are and influential as they 
may be in the construction demand of the near 
future, are not of such enduring power as to guar- 
antee continued construction activity on the scale 
we had in the past decade. To argue from this. 
however, that the construction industry is a wan- 
ing industry is to argue that the American people 
will be content with achieving the kind of stability 
that precludes progress, that they will be content 
with the housing, the commercial and industrial 
buildings, the schools and bridges and highways 
and the communities they now have. But we do 
seem warranted in these conclusions : 


1. If current population trends continue, the 
automatic increase of building demand, which 
has in the past enabled us to rely on indi- 
vidualistic speculative building projects to fill 
our needs and which has automatically lifted 
us out of depressions, tends to disappear. 


2. Increased building activity will continue to 
accompany important new industrial, economic 
and social developments. 

3. As opportunities for speculative real estat 


and building developments gradually dwindle 
away, the building industry will of necessity 
develop a sound economic plan, whose oppor- 
tunities for substantial progress are all but 
impossible to estimate today. 


We Can Build Civilized Communities If 
We Plan Intelligently and Pay as We Go 


The kind of economic plan in consideration here 
is no doctrinaire program of action to be set in 
motion all at once by any national organization. 
The fundamentals of such a plan have been the 


















subject of study for many years. On the all-im- 
portant subject of housing, the recent President's 
Conference on Home Building and Home Owner- 
ship brought together on a scale hitherto unknown 
in this country experts and expert information, in 
preparation for which 31 committees with 400 
In reports of the 
Conference committees and in their very valuable 
appendices of research data will be found the 
fundamentals of the economic plan for the build- 


members worked lor a year, 


ing industry. This plan will evolve gradually as 
its principles are more and more put into practice. 
Its essence is that national organizations can be 
most effective in disseminating information on cur- 
rent designing and business practice, and on 
standards and objectives to be aimed at. Actual 
programs of action belong to neighborhoods, com- 
munities, towns and cities. Such programs would 
build on the basis of surveys of actual require 
ments and would utilize the best available thought 
and practice in technical improvements in building 
design, construction and finance, control of sub 
division layouts, community planning and rehabili- 
tation of blighted areas and slums, and wise regula 
tion of property taxes. By such means can each 
community satisfy the legitimate desires of its 


people and create a sound demand for new con- 
struction in such volume as to register advances 
in the American standard of living. By such an 
economic plan property values may be stabilized. 
But inherent in a successful plan there is another 
set of obligations devolving particularly on the 
commercial and industrial sections of communi- 
ties. If they wish to attract and keep the kind of 
population they want, and particularly if they want 
to promote home ownership on a sound _ basis, 
they will endeavor to secure for their communi- 
ties such diversity of enterprises and such sound 
commercial structure as will give to larger and 
larger majorities of their people a sense of stability 
of employment and income. The change in trend 
of population growth is a turning point in our eco 
nomic history; it is a challenge and an opportunity. 
We have always relied upon the methods of the 
frontier trading post and the mining camp to build 
the towns and cities of America. We are not 
satisfied with the results. We should not mourn 
the passing of a dying era, even though the transi- 
tion to a newer and better one 1s a little paintul. 
We can rebuild our cities and towns into civilized 
communities if we will only have the patience to 
plan intelligently and pay as we go. 


PROSPECT FOR BUILDING AND ENGINEERING WORK 
FIRST QUARTER, 1932 


By L. SETH SCHNITMAN 


The chart on page © shows total actual con- 
struction expenditures for the year 1931 to have 
been about 20 per cent below the assumed average 
annual requirements for the current decade. It 
was necessary for the purposes of that chart to 
reduce all figures to the 1913 cost basis; for the 
purposes of this chapter these figures are translated 
back into current dollars. Thus the 1931 con- 
struction volume at current costs approximated 
$4,000,000,000 as contrasted with an assumed 
average requirement of about $5,000,000,000. 
Further it has been indicated that the decade which 
will end with 1939 may likely produce a construc- 
tion total, in 1913 dollars, only 16 per cent smaller 
than the epoch-making decade that ended with 
1929. This, of course, is not a definite forecast 
but offered rather as an approximation of require 
ments for the present ten-year period. 

On the basis of the same calculations total ex- 
penditures for new housing in 1931 were about 
25 per cent below the assumed minimum average 
requirements or the current decade. At current costs 


the year 1931 showed approximately $1,250,000,000 
to have been expended on housing throughout the 
United States, as against an assumed average re- 
quirement in this decade of about $1,650,000,000 
at present values. In this connection housing is 
taken to include only one- and two-family houses 
and multiple-family dwellings or apartments, not 
hotels. 

\lthough the gain in the total number of inhabi- 
tants during the current decade may not exceed 
9 000,000, or about half the numerical increase 
during the previous decade, the population study 
clearly points out that even a stationary popula- 
tion requires new housing and structural facilities. 
Whether the year 1932 should begin to manifest a 
return to more normal activity in the provision of 
new housing is now difficult to say but one thing is 
certain: underneath prevailing conditions there is a 
demand gradually accumulating from which re- 
vival will eventually spring. 

The figures of the National Association of Real 
IXstate Boards last June showed that of 381 cities 
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reporting, 17 per cent had an actual shortage of 
dwellings and 12 per cent had a 
shortage of apartments. It seems likely that these 
shortages indicated last summer have increased in 


single-family 


the intervening months. 


\lthough a revival of small house building is 


in the making, there are serious retarding factors 
which are operating to make difficult a statement, 
with any degree of definiteness, as to when that 
Continued real estate deflation, 
high real 


revival will set in. 
mortgage-bond defaults, 
threat of lower wage scales among 


forecl sures, 
estate taxes, 


building tradesmen—these are some of the more 


important direct influences retarding the revival. 
These factors are generally known, they are re- 


ceiving careful consideration, and week by week 


the troubles inherited from the last boom are being 


gradually cured. One can scarcely say when the 


retarding factors will be removed, but when 


enough of them have been corrected building will 


be ready to increase on the basis of a sound 


demand. 


FF. \W. Dodge Corporation has always stated in 
its annual estimates that an estimate for twelve 
months ahead is hazardous and that to be of value 


such forecasts should be revised at least once a 


quarter. Consequently in the light of present con- 


fused conditions it seems wiser to confine the 


present estimates to the first quarter of 1932, giv- 


ing comparisons with quarters of 1931. 


First Quarter Estimates 

The first quarter of 1932 may produce a construc- 
tion volume of $850,000,000 for the entire country, 
inclusive of low-cost new and alteration projects. 
Of this amount not more than $600,000,000 will 
represent the Dodge coverage in the 37 states east 
of the Rocky Mountains. If this total should be 
reached, residential building will probably approxi- 
mate $180,000,000; nonresidential building will 
account for about $200,000,000 and public works 
and utilities should approximate $220,000,000. 
These indicated totals, representing the best that 
may be expected, in each instance mean losses from 
the corresponding quarter of 1931. On a per- 
centage basis the first quarter estimates therefore 
show the following indicated losses from the same 
period in 1931: total construction, 20 per cent; 
residential building, 20 per cent; nonresidential 
building, 25 per cent; and public works and utili- 
ties, 30 per cent. 

These estimates for the first 
jected forward, would indicate a year’s total fairly 
well below that of 1931. To estimate the entire 
year on this basis would overlook the possibility 


quarter, if pro- 


that a small-house building revival might occur in 
the spring. To estimate on the basis that such a 
revival will occur would be to stake too much on 
The beginnings of 
one, would be 


a highly uncertain possibility. 
such a revival, if there is to be 


likely to appear after March 15. 


Construction Prospect 37 States East of the Rocky Mountains, First Quarter, 1932 
(With 1931 Comparisons by Quarters) 


1932 
TYPES OF 


CONSTRUCTION 


First Quarter First 
Estimates Quarter 


Total Construction $600.000,000 $833.342.800 


Total Nonresidential $200,000.000 $271.561,.200 


Commercial Buildings 65.000,000 92.634.000 
Factories 22 000.000 37.995.700 
Educational Buildings. 16,000,000 60,415,500 


Hospitals and Institutions 20.000.000 25,606,300 
Public Buildings 27,000,000 29 250,900 
Religious and Memorial 6,000,000 9,859,700 
Social and Recreational 14,000,000 18.799.100 


Total Residential. $180,000,000 |) $233,205,900 
l- and 2-Family Houses 115,000,000 137,592,300 
Apartments and Hotels. 65,000,000 95,613,600 


Total Public Works and 
Utilities ¢ 


$220,000,000 $325.575, 700 


* December partly estimated. 


$959, 151.900 


> o oo - 
$318.889, 700 


$257.540,700 


189,947,700 


$382,.721.500 


1931 


Total 
Year 1931* 


Fourth 
Quarter* 


Third 


Quarter 


Second 
Quarter 


S770.213.100 ) $520.290.100 $3,082,997 900 


$317.196.800  $196.588.200 $1,107,.235.900 


80.568.800 78,925,700 65,481,300 317,609,800 
36,125,100 26,136,400 15,075,100 115,632,300 
69.339,.200 66,473,700 32,464,500 228,692,900 
35.288.600 34,256,600 21,850,400 117,001,900 
15.200.500 71,508,700 30,583,300 176,543,400 
18,354,500 17,368,600 7,155,300 52,738,100 


33,.713.000 22,527,100 23,978.300 99 017,500 


$813,225,200 


$143,830,500 


$178,648,100 


108,463.100 
35,367,400 


575,110,800 
238,114,400 


139,107,700 


67,593,000 39,540,400 


$271,368,200 | $179,871.400 | $1,162,536,800 


+ Public works and utilities, inclusive of highways, bridges, power plants, water and sewage systems, etc. 
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. « « romanticism achieves an expression of the most ingenious cleverness.’ 
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THE PRIZE-WINNING 
BUILDINGS OF 1931 


REVIEWED BY 


TALBOT FAULKNER HAMLIN, Architect 


li anyone doubted the underlying romanticism 
of Americans, a little study of this album of photo- 
graphs of recent prize-winning buildings in the 
United States should convert him at once. 

It is strange to see even Eliel Saarinen, the 
creator of the Helsingfors Railway Station and the 
Second Prize Design in the Chicago Tribune Com- 
petition, falling so soon under the spell. In the 
School at Cranbrook, Michigan, awarded a 
vold medal by the New York Architectural League, 
romanticism achieves an expression of the most 


Bov s’ 


ingenious cleverness. Charm is always a dangerous 
architectural ideal: here it has led even Saarinen 
to use that old friend, decorative half-timber ! 
\rchitects as well as laymen, we are all still 
romantic, and if we all do “go functional,” it will 
not be because of sound basic rational thinking, or 
any desire for a deep economy, but because we may 
develop a new romanticism of the machine, and 
worship it instead of life. Architects and laymen, 
both; for it is impossible to distinguish the awards 
made by architects as a class, from those made by 
Chambers of Commerce and similar bodies. Are 
the architects merely more sensitive to popular 
taste than other artists? Can one imagine the 
\uthor’s League giving a prize to Harold Bell 
Wright or Zane Grey, or even Edgar Wallace? 
architectural bodies in awarding prizes 
should not only demand high standards, but should, 
in preference, strive to encourage the new, the 


Surely 


young, the creative rather than the merely tasteful. 
The judgment of architects should lead, not fol- 
low, popular demand. Even commercially it might 
not be a disadvantage to their own pocketbooks to 
do so, for the true artistic creative advance cannot 
be copyrighted ; it soon becomes common property. 

Obviously, the amount of available material 
limits these awards; and no outside critic can 
realize the complex tangle of psychologies filling 
even the most trivial jury room. The result is 


bound to be a compromise. And no one can cavil 


at the awards to the Empire State Building 
(Shreve, Lamb and Harmon), the Hollander 
Suilding (Shreve, Lamb and Harmon), or the 


\dler Planetarium (Ernest Grunsfeld). Yet taken 
as a class the whole group of commended buildings 
judging largely from the photographs—seems 
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strangely and discouragingly dull. Surely, one 
hopes, they do not completely represent the sum 
total of America’s architectural development for 
the year. 

If these buildings are not 
\merican architecture, they may have a value in 
representing American taste, and an 
examination of them all may give some general 
idea of the direction in which our taste is moving. 

The first and most obvious quality is that Amer- 
ican taste has ceased to be local. With one excep- 
tion—the foreman’s house of the Brownell Ranch 
in Woodland, California, by Ellsworth Johnson 
and Warren Charles Perry—any of the premiated 
buildings would be equally at home in Maine or 
California, Michigan or Texas. If it is thus im- 
possible to tell from the buildings themselves their 
locale, it is obvious that in buildings—as, appar- 
ently, in many commodities—the preference of the 
juries was for the standardized product in the 
Nationally Advertised Package. 

Now this is perhaps inevitable, movies and mag- 
azines and syndicated articles being what they are, 
but it is neither rational nor desirable. A news- 
stand may look the same from coast to coast, and 
the silver screen flicker daily with precisely the 


representative of 


average 








Wallace 
CHESTNUT STREET ASSOCIATION MEDAL, 1929 


WHITMAN'S STORE IN PHILADELPHIA EDMUND B. GILCHRIST, ARCHITECT 


it is marble and metal and glass, not the historical style, that set the character." 
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same moving shadows in Spokane and St. Augus 
tine, vet the climates of Washington and Florida 
are ditterent, the locally obtainable materials are 
ditterent, and types of life and human attitudes 
ditter so widely from region to region that it would 
seem impossible that such diverse ideals should find 
expression in such uniform buildings. This stan 
dardization of taste is increasing hourly, yet it is 
a sterile movement. 

lhe second generality is that taste, while not 
radical in matters of style, seems to be at least 
What archxo- 


logical design there is, is so varied in period that 


freed of archeological trammels. 


no particular trend can be deduced. Classical 
detail, medieval detail, modernist detail all jostle 
Can it be that the 


public has at last become satiated with all style 


each other in this portfolio. 


propaganda, classic, medieval, functional, good 
and bad alike? 

\nother quality in popular taste is an obvious 
delight in glittering modern materials—the glitter 
of metal, the rich and varied luster of marble in 
great areas, the suave and mysterious transparence 
and reflection of plate glass. This quality is mani- 
fest in the shimmering verticals of the Empire 
State Building and in the rich black and silver of 
the Hollander; it is the obvious appeal of the 
marble and metal of the Greene shop in Dallas 
(DeWitt and Washburn) ; in Edmund Gilchrist’s 
Whitman shop in Philadelphia it is marble and 
metal and glass, not the historical style, that set 
the character. Between the interesting metal of 
the exterior (though perhaps not logical or func- 
tional in form), and the shiny black reflecting sur- 
faces and interestingly placed electric lights of the 
interior lunch room, how pale, how stilled, how 


without excitement or thrill appears the delicate 
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Renaissance of the intermediate shop room. 

The last, and by far the most important quality 
of popular taste that is evident in this group of 
buildings, is an almost wistful search for beauty 


and especially beauty of composition. This taste 
is not interested in logic, in matters of construc- 
tion, in theoretical expressiveness ; it is apparently, 
and surprisingly, deeply interested in form rela- 
tionships. Surely the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce in its award to the New York Times Branch 
Building by Albert Kahn, Inc., was moved not 
only by beauty of execution and material, and was 
entirely unmoved by obvious artistic inconsisten- 
cies, like the varying horizontal movements, and 
the strong masonry expression of the whole, which 
so thoroughly belies the actual construction. What 
moved this jury was beauty of abstract proportion, 
and also undoubtedly an appearance—all too rare 
in our cities—that the whole building had been 
thought out and ‘taken care of” in adequate form. 
Likewise a certain basic satisfactoriness of propor- 
tional relations is behind the award of the Los 
\ngeles Chapter of the A. I. A. to the Memorial 
Club House (Weston and Weston) for the Holly- 
wood Post 43 of the American Legion, rather than 
any deeper considerations of material or detail. 
Another similar search for a form quality—in this 
case a desire for monumentality—must be the basis 
of the Detroit Chapter’s Award to the Kresge 
\dministration Building, by Albert Kahn. Could 
it be anything else than big compositional facts— 
the existence of entrance and end motives and con- 
necting wings, with the shadow and variety they 
produce—which could account for the commen- 
dation (and by architects) of a whole so obviously 
incoherent, of a building whose upper and lower 
portions are so diverse, so disconnected ? 
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BROOKLYN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AWARD 
BROOKLYN BRANCH BUILDING FOR NEW YORK TIMES — ALBERT KAHN, INC., ARCHITECTS 


. . « What moved this jury was beauty of abstract proportion." 
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EDAL AWARD OF THE CHICAGO CHAPTER, A.I.A. 
PLANETARIUM, CHICAGO ERNEST A. GRUNSFELD, JR., ARCHITECT 


. . « simple, dignified, beautifully planned." 
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GOLD MEDAL AWARE 
CHICAGO CHAPTER, A.I.A. 


ADLER PLANETARIUM IN CHICAG 


ERNEST A. GRUNSFE R 
ARCHITECT 


. . «+ mere size, and the current 
and unwise deification of the sky- 
scraper have not influenced this 
decision." 
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. its Italian Romanesque detail is polished and suave.” 





BRONZE MEDAL, LOS ANGELES ARTISTS FIESTA 
HOLLYWOOD POST 43, AMERICAN LEGION, MEMORIAL CLUBHOUSE 
WESTON AND WESTON, ARCHITECTS 





. . « a pleasant handling of the concrete wall, and pleasant, unexciting proportions." 
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The Buildings Themselves 


Four buildings stand out from the mass as excep- 
tional: the Empire State and the Hollander Build- 
ing, New York, both by Shreve, Lamb and Har- 
mon; the Adler Planetarium by Ernest Grunsfeld ; 
and the Grand Street Apartments by Springsteen 
and Goldhammer. 

The tower of the Empire State Building is 
obviously an artistic creation of high value. Its 
acceptance by the people as a whole is remarkably 
unanimous and complete, and such expressions of 
popular approval, when so strikingly universal, are 
seldom far wrong. It uses masonry, but obviously 
as a skin, not as a support. The proportions of 
the setbacks are fine: there is strength and dignity 
mm them. The verticals of bright metal are superb; 
the manner in which they pick up the color of the 
sky, or flash back the brilliance of the sun, as 
though the whole tower were hung on a framework 
of light itself, has not only that feeling of delicacy 
which is peculiarly the spirit of steel construction, 
but also a deeper quality, an authentic beauty that 
Is a new note, a new creation. 

But this tower supports a question, and is sup- 
ported on an anticlimax. Surely the so-called 
mooring mast—a pure extravagance, perhaps for 
publicity’s sake, which can never be used effectively) 
for its avowed purpose, and which the designers 
must have realized could not be so used—surely 
that does not belong with the sureness, the definite- 
ness below it. Rich and interesting as the detail is, 
there is something inconclusive and soft in the 
silhouette that expresses this dubiousness of func- 
tion. By day or might, under sun or cloud or 
ringed with electric lights, the mast seems unreal. 

\nd the street and avenue fagades are a disap- 
pointment. As in the case in so many high build- 
ings, a soaring and carefully composed grandeur 
above disintegrates near the ground level. Great 
tower scale and pleasant street scale seem difficult 
to reconcile. The Empire State Building archi- 
tects recognized this inevitable discrepancy, and by 
placing the tower as it is, freed it from the building 
around its base. They created thus a great street 
facade of pleasing height, a whole block long on 
Fifth Avenue, and several hundred feet on each 
of the side streets: apparently, an ideal problem 
for any architect. \nd then, apparently the 
creative drive faded; perhaps speed in designing— 
the curse of American commercial architecture 
prevented adequate study; perhaps the tower 
absorbed the designers’ interest over-much. In any 
case, there lay the opportunity, and it was lost. 
Superficial and obvious, its generally merely satis- 
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EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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factory) proportions, its rich materials cannot 
redeem its heavy-handed detail, its basic lack of 
that creative imagination that distinguishes the 
tower. To the thousands passing, it brings no lift, 
no “kick” —it is just another building to walk past 
adequate perhaps, but humdrum. 

the Hollander Building award of the Fifth 

\venue Association is delightful notice that the 
layman is aware of other things than size. Here 
again the masonry is obviously a skin; it is a 
modern building from curb to roof. Its propor 
tions, simple as they are, are studied, restful, right, 
and the metal and glass sweep of the front is rich 
and delightful. The minor details of the ornament 
are, perhaps, not of the originality and perfection 
an idealist might demand; they are generally of a 
so-called “modermist” type that is becoming as 
stereotyped, as eolectic, as any classic acanthus ; 
vet they modulate the metal surfaces pleasantly, 
and are well placed. In color, pattern and general 
richness the whole design has achieved an exquisite 
unity that is a distinet contribution to city street- 
front design. 

Phe Chicago Chapter has won itself honor in 
awarding its medal to the Adler Planetarium. Here 
again it is a delight to see that mere size, and the 
current and unwise deification of the skyscraper 
have not influenced the decision. Grunsteld’s 
building has definitely “arrived.” Simple, digni 
fied, beautifully planned, it has as well that perfec 
tion of space relation which warrants the application 
to it of the term “classic.” 

There is not much to say of the other commer 
cial and public building awards. Flewelling’s Hall 
of Philosophy at the University of Southern Cali 
fornia is full of a placid and academic charm, its 
Italian Romanesque detail is polished and suave. 
But somehow its cloister looks arranged—a_ piece 
of stage scenery, or a museum specimen and not 
like a place for American students, even graduate 
students, to bask in the sun and to talk. 

The Hollywood American Legion Building has 
a pleasant handling of the concrete wall, with 
exposed form-marks to give it texture, and 
pleasant, unexciting proportions. but its faience 
detail, however technically excellent (it received a 
ceramics prize in 1929), is sentimental and osten- 
tatious. Perhaps it enshrines with unconscious 
and cynical perfection the bombastic declaration of 
purpose so painstakingly lettered above the door. 

The pedestrian quality of some of the remaining 
premiated buildings is perhaps to be expected. One 
hopes, of course, for more. Even if there is no 
originality of detail, no startling greatness of con- 
ception, at least there should be adequacy. The 
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an award that looks toward the future and not the past." 
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spectacle of local chapters of the American Insti 
tute of Architects dignifying with honor awards 
ings not only banal and reminiscent in detail, 





of the most egregious and inexcusable 
ineptitudes is shockingly disheartening. 

The cult of the dull, the ordinary, is nowhers 
better seen than in the house awards. The splendor 
of Edsel Ford’s mansion is a splendor sentimental 
and bookish, unrelieved by personal charm rhe 
small houses in general are similarly uninspired 
The picturesqueness of skintled brick, hit-or-miss 
stone and false half-timber 1s here held up to our 
admiration. Only the foreman’s cottage of the 
Brownell Ranch is an exception. The use of verti 
cal boards and battens is convincing because it 1s 
obviously one logical way of using wood, not 
because of its Victorian flavor, and the simple, 
straightforward plan suggests directness; the 
forms seem natural for the problem and the site. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later the 
“modernist” fashion should achieve its fit archi 
tectural expression. In the “modern” Tyng house 
at Southampton there is a complete and expensive 
example. It is the fashionable interior decorator’s 
approach to design. just as one hears of so and 
so saying, “I’ve had my bedroom redone modern,” 
and one sees at once a picture of typical modern 
knick-knacks and decorators’ furniture superficially 
assembled, so here all the fashionable modernist 
architectural clichés are assembled in the same 
spirit. It is modernism as style, pure and simple, 
put on and off like a dress. Waist-lines are higher 
this year and skirts are longer. Well, what of it? 
Of the deep underlying bases of modern architec- 
ture, not atrace. It is a grande dame of ten years 
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HONOR AWARD, "NEW BUILDINGS" — COMPETITION 
SPONSORED BY DALLAS RETAIL MERCHANTS ASSO- 
CIATION AND NORTH TEXAS CHAPTER, A.I.A. 


DREYFUS AND SON STORE, DALLAS, TEXAS 


ALONZO H. GENTRY AND LANG AND WITCHELL, 
ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
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spectacle of local chapters of the American Instt- 


ute of Architects dignifying with honor awards 


banal and reminiscent in detail, 
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buildings not only 
but full of the most egregious and inexcusable 
ineptitudes is shockingly disheartening. 

he cult of the dull, the ordinary, 1s nowhere 
better seen than in the house awards. The splendor 
of Edsel Ford’s mansion is a splendor sentimental 
and bookish, unrelieved by personal charm. ‘The 
small houses in general are similarly uninspired 
Che picturesqueness of skintled brick, hit-or-miss 
stone and false half-timber is here held up to our 
admiration. Only the foreman’s cottage of the 
Brownell Ranch is an exception. The use of verti 
cal boards and battens is convincing because it 1s 
obviously one logical way of using wood, not 
because of its Victorian flavor, and the simple, 
straightforward plan suggests directness; the 
forms seem natural for the problem and the site. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later the 
“modernist” fashion should achieve its fit archi 
tectural expression. In the “modern” Tyng house 
at Southampton there is a complete and expensive 
example. It is the fashionable interior decorator’s 
approach to design. just as one hears of so and 
so saying, “I’ve had my bedroom redone modern,” 
and one sees at once a picture of typical modern 
knick-knacks and decorators’ furniture superficially 
assembled, so here all the fashionable modernist 
architectural clichés are assembled in the same 
spirit. It is modernism as style, pure and simple, 
put on and off like a dress. Waist-lines are higher 
this year and skirts are longer. Well, what of it? 
Of the deep underlying bases of modern architec- 
ture, not a trace. It is a grande dame of ten years 
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up to go to the current Beaux Arts 
Costume Moderne. 

New York Chapter Tenement House 

\ward to Springsteen and Goldhammer’s Grand 
Street apartments is on a different and a more 
encouraging plane. Here it is obviously not the 
dress that is important, but the person. It is not 
horizontal banding or parabolic arches that are 
commended, but plan and land usage; it is light 
and air and green of growing things. The dress 
is open to criticism; larger windows might be 
desirable, and in the court recesses with the fire- 


escapes the group is just plain tenement. Sun in 


a city, the sweep of air, and the elimination of 
dirty and unkempt backyards—these are realities 
that are beyond criticism. 

The plan has been criticized as too basically con- 
servative, of begging the real question of city hous- 

g, of giving apartments at $12 a room when the 
crying need was for housing at $6 a room. Of 
course that is true. What the Europeans call the 
minimal house is still in America an unsolved 
problem. But that is a problem for financiers and 
sociologists to solve before the architects can even 
experiment, except on paper. Architecturally, here 
at last is an award that shows a jury looking below 
the surface, judging realistically. Here, at last, is 
an award that conjures up a little hope for a city 
of the future more open, more airy, more sunny, 
contriving to get within its building lot lines some 
of that greenery and openness which the greed of 
real estate speculation, the stupidity of early town 
planners, and the complete subservience of munici- 
pal politics to commercial interests have combined 
to deny us in our American city layouts. Here, at 
last, is an award that looks toward the future and 
not the past. 
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HOUSE OF AMORY S. CARHART AT WARRENTON, VIRGINIA 
BOTTOMLEY, WAGNER AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS 


OTHER BUILDINGS ILLUSTRATED IN THIS 


PORTFOLIO PORTFOLIO: 
OF CURRENT 
ARCHITECTURE STARRETT-LEHIGH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CITY — Russell G. and Walter M. Cory, and 
Yasuo Matsui, Associate Architects. 


JANUARY KENWOOD MILLS, INC., SHOP, IN THE 
MICHIGAN SQUARE BUILDING, CHICAGO — 


19 a3 . Holabird and Root, Architects. 
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HOUSE OF AMORY S. CARHART 


WARRENTON, VIRGINIA 
BOTTOMLEY, WAGNER AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS 


decoration by Ernesta Beaux. 
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Exterior finished in whitewash, applied heavily 
over stone walls and wood siding. Faded HOUSE OF AMC 2Y S. CARHART 
green blue shutters, dark bottle green doors, WARRENTON, VIRGINIA 
BOTTOMLEY, WAGNER AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS 
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PAVED DRIVEWAY 


STARRETT-LEHIGH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
RUSSELL G. AND WALTER M. CORY 
YASUO MATSUI, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 


PAVE DRIVEWAY 
. 


AUTOMOBILE PLATFORM 


607° 


This building is a manufacturing and distributing center erected 


over the Lehigh Valley Freight Terminal tracks in New York City. 


The ground floor is used entirely for handling of freight. 
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There are 124,000 square feet on each of six floors, with as 
much as 652 feet of straightaway for line production. Support- STARRETT-LEHIGH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
U LLG. AND WALTER M. CORY, 
ing columns are 20 to 21 feet on centers, with 13’4” floor heights. AS ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
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TRUCK LEAV- 
#) ING of 26" ST. 





* . . . . . . . . . . 
PASSENGER 
ELEVATORS 
. 








All traffic is handled inside the building. Trucks 
i enter from street, (1) underpass the railroad tracks 


i STARRETT-LEHIGH BUILDING, NEW YORK and are taken to desired floors by elevators; 

4 RUSSELL G. AND WALTER M. CORY, (2) they back into pits of 9-truck capacity; (3) after 
YASUO MATSUI, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS loading or unloading, they descend, and (4) exit 
UR without having had to turn around. 
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Floors are of concrete slab construction. The outer row of columns 
on all floors is set back 8’9” from the outer walls. This permits use 


of continuous windows which creates a comparatively shadowless 


interior. 
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STARRETT-LEHIGH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
RUSSELL G. AND WALTER M. CORY 
YASUO MATSUI, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
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STARRETT-LEHIGH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
RUSSELL G. AND WALTER M. CORY, 
YASUO MATSUI, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
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MUNICIPAL STADIUM IN CLEVELAND 


WALKER AND WEEKS, ARCHITECTS — OSBORN COMPANY, ENGINEERS 


T he Cleveland Stadium has been designed to 
accommodate outdoor gatherings comfortably. 
Facilities are provided for large crowds to witness 
haseball and football games, track meets, boxing 
matches, conventions, concerts and grand opera, 
pageants, circus performances, and other spectacles. 

In 1928, by vote of the citizens, a bond issue 
of $2,500,000 was provided to cover the cost of 
the project. After a preliminary study of existing 
stadiums, the lake front of the Mall, northwest of 
the Cleveland Court House, was selected as offer- 
ing best facilities for the gathering of large crowds. 
Construction of the stadium was started June, 
1930, and completed July, 1931. , 

In general the stadium is of reinforced concrete 
and structural steel, faced with brick. It is two- 
deck throughout, with the exception only of the 
bleacher section. The roof is cantilevered forward 
to afford the front-row seats protection against 
weather. 

The “egg-shaped” building is 800 feet over-all, 
extending east to west, and 720 feet wide, north 
to south. The field within is 527 feet long and 446 
feet wide, with a perimeter of 2400 feet and a field 
of 183,000 square feet. The masonry wall is 61 
feet above grade, the outside roof line 101 feet 
above grade and the inside roof line 116 feet 
above the field. There are 51 rows of seats in the 
main deck, 34 rows in the upper deck of which the 
first 3 rows are loose chair boxes; there are 52 
rows in the bleachers. There are 48 turnstile en- 
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trances, 33 exits, 42 lower-deck portals, 38 upper- 
deck portals, 16 lower-deck ramps and 8 upper- 
deck ramps. 

This new stadium is one of the few having 
permanent grandstand seats. The total permanent 
seating capacity of grandstand and bleacher sec- 
tions is 78,189. There are 37,396 seats in the 
main deck of the grandstand, 29,380 in the upper 
deck, and 10,913 in the bleachers. Seating capacity 
can be expanded to accommodate 90,000 for foot- 
ball games, and 110,000 for prize fights. 

One of the architectural features of the stadium 
is the use of sheet aluminum for the upper exterior 
walls which inclose the entire structure. This 
ventilated superstructure is made up of louvers 
with mullions dividing them into panels and sur- 
mounted by a rather flat sheet metal cornice. At 
each column, about 15 feet apart, broad pilasters 
extend from bottom of louvers to top of cornice ; 
these pilasters project beyond the face and above 
the cornice. 

A fair idea of the magnitude of the superstruc- 
ture can be had from the fact that more than 
130,000 pounds of aluminum were used in its 
construction, this material being approximately one- 
third the weight of steel in the equivalent gauges. 
In this superstructure, 8,000 aluminum wood 
screws, 25,000 aluminum nails, 60,000 specially de- 
signed aluminum bolts, 150,000 aluminum rivets, 
and 100,000 pounds of light steel for reinforcing 
the aluminum sheets, were also used. 
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FINDINGS AND SUGGESTIONS 


OF THE HOUSING CONFERENCE 


By MICHAEL A. MIKKELSEN 


A mong the noteworthy features of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, held in Washington December 2 to 5, 
were (1) the quantity and diversity of informa 
tion presented, (2) the number of topics pointed 
out as demanding further research before a scien 
tific housing program can be formulated, and (3) 
the number of legislative adjustments and coopera 
tive activities recommended. 

The problem of home ownership is essentially 
an economic problem. It arises from the relation 
ship between the family income and the cost of 
owning a home. In general terms it may be illus- 
trated somewhat as follows. 

lhe Committee on Objectives and Standards re 
ports that, under existing credit facilities and cus 
tomary business practice in the building industry, 
the cost of a home should not, as a rule, exceed 


twice the assured annual income of the family, 
and that the cash payment should equal 25 per cent 
of the purchase price. The purchase price is to 
include all special assessments for street improve 
ments—grading, paving, sewers, and so on. 


There are probably few urban places where a 


house, properly planned and containing sanitary 
conveniences, can be built on a lot with a_ full 
complement of paid-for street improvements, and 
sold at a profit for less than, say, $4,500. 

To buy a home at this price the family would 
have to have an assured annual income of $2,250 
and be able to make a down payment of $1,125. 
\n annual amount 


family among the high-income groups. 


income of that places the 
The Com- 
mittee on Types of Dwellings recognizes this in 
considering how far down the economic scale it 
is possible to reach with new dwellings. It sug- 
gests that “the group with annual incomes of from 
$1,800 to $2,200 be taken as the objective.” 

That group is not reached at the present time. 
The Committee on Large-Scale Operations states 
that “practically no new dwellings, and certainly 
have been 
structed in recent years at costs within the means 
of two-thirds of our population.” This statement 
agrees with an estimate by Dr. Edith Elmer Wood 
(p. 52, Recent Trends in American Housing, 
Macmillan, 1931) to the effect that two-thirds of 
American families have incomes of not more than 
$2,000. 

Jasing her estimate upon a study of various 
authentic sources, Dr. Wood says: 


no desirable types of houses, con- 


“It is the writer’s belief that the following 
will be found not far from true: 


“One third 
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of American families have incomes not to ex- 
ceed $1,200. 

“One third of American families have in- 
comes between $1,200 and $2,000. 

“One third of American 
comes in excess of $2,000.”’ 


families have in- 


The question is sometimes asked, Will not a 
general increase in wages and salaries, say in the 
next era of prosperity, help to solve the home 
A general rise in wages and 
salaries, productivity remaining unchanged, would 


ownership problem ? 


increase the cost of production and the cost of 
living, and would bring about no real change in the 
relationship between the family income and the 
cost of owning a home. The only practical avenue 
of approach toward a solution of the problem 
under the American economic system is through 
reducing the cost of homes. 

One of the most extravagant cost items is that 
of junior mortgage financing. Besides, if a family 
has to save until it has 25 per cent of the purchase 
price in hand, the purchase may be delayed beyond 
the time when the children would be most benefited 
by living in a private dwelling. The conviction 
was therefore expressed that it should be made as 
easy for a family to buy a home as to buy an auto- 
mobile, paying down 15 per cent of the purchase 
price. 

Is it possible to devise a safe, economical and 
adequate credit system for the purchase of low- 
Apparently no study 
Was given to the question, possibly to avoid hamp- 
ering President Hoover's personal initiative in the 


cost homes on this basis? 


home ownership credit field. 


Educational Influence of the Conference 

Despite the fact that the Conference failed to sug- 
gest a radically improved credit system, and de- 
spite the further fact that it deferred the formula- 
tion of a complete housing program, it neverthe- 
less marks the beginning of a new chapter in hous- 
ing progress. For the first time in America, it 
brought together all existing first-hand data on each 
of the many phases of the problem of home build- 
ing and home ownership. 

It is bound to exercise an influence upon the 
speculative builder of low-cost dwellings, who in 
his effort to keep down costs has been debarred 
from seeking the advice of architects, engineers, 
and other specialists. His mistakes have been more 
often mistakes of ignorance than of dishonest in- 
tent and he himself has frequently sustained the 
loss which they entailed. In the committee reports 
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he will find practical instruction on design, plan, 
equipment utilities, construction, decoration, land- 
scape treatment, land subdivision and the like. 

However, the most important educational 
achievement of the Conference is its convincing 
demonstration that housing progress is conditioned 
by planned communities and cooperative activities 

that the economic laws which govern the welfare 
of the community also govern the welfare of the 
combined real estate and building industry. The 
means outlined for bringing order out of confusion 
in the small house situation apply to all types of 
building. 

Although the twenty-five fact-finding commut- 
tees and the six correlating committees had a total 
membership of about 400 specialists, each com- 
mittee found that “a good part of its recommen- 
dations had to grow out of the practical wisdom 
and professional experience of its members,” be- 
cause studies fundamental to strictly scientific con- 
clusions did not exist. “Most of the information 
essential to effective action is still not available.” 


National Housing Institute Proposed 


The aim of the Conference was to promote the 
building and ownership of low-cost private dwell- 
ings. But this aim, it was found, can not today 
be achieved except in a planned community, where 
localities are zoned and developed for specific 
uses—private dwellings, apartment houses, com- 
mercial buildings and so on. The Conference 
therefore recommended a research agency to ascer- 
tain “what under existing conditions are the factors 
that prevent good housing from becoming available 
for every one.” 

Excellent research work, it was stated, is being 
done in parts of the housing field by the U. S. 
Sureau of Standards, the Division of Building and 
Housing of that Bureau, the U. S. Public Health 
Service, the Bureau of Home Economics in the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in the Department of Labor. 
Many contributions to the literature of housing 
have come also from the Bureau of the Census, the 
Children’s Bureau, and various other branches of 
the Federal Government. 

Nevertheless, in the opinion of the Committee 
on Research, a permanent research foundation for 
housing should not be a branch of the Federal 
Government, but should be privately endowed. 

Accepting the principle of independence in re- 
search, the logical next step was to entrust the re- 
search agency with educational functions. A Na- 
tional Housing Institute, privately endowed, was 
therefore suggested, to consist of the following 
divisions, in addition to its administrative depart- 
ment : 


1. A Research Division. 

2. A Service and Information Division. 

3. A Demonstration (or local organization and 
programs) Division. 


Whether a privately endowed foundation of the 
sort advocated is actually in prospect, The Record 





has no knowledge. However, as Secretary Wil- 


bur’s message from the President to the Confer- 
ence declared that its work is to be continued, it 
seems to be a reasonable assumption that the pri- 
vate philanthropy which made the Conference pos- 
sible will also be available for the proposed Na- 
tional Housing Institute. 


Home Information Centers 


One of the functions of the Institute would be to 
promote the organization of local housing programs 
and the establishment of Home Information 
Centers in every community. The purpose of each 
Home Information Center would be to provide all 
the information necessary to enable any inquirer 
to decide for himself : 


(a) whether or not to locate in the community, 
and 

(b) in what part of the community to make his 
home. 


The information to be furnished concerning the 
community would include composition and trends 
of the population, location of schools, recreational 
facilities, stores, utility services, traffic flow and 
trathe facilities, adequacy of transportation service, 
banking, building and loan and other craft facili- 
ties, labor and material costs, zoning regulations, 
police and fire protection, assessment methods, per 
capita cost of local government, charitable organi- 
zations, health regulations, churches, servants’ 
wages, industrial plants, sanitation provisions, con- 
ditions of real estate market, extent of vacancies, 
rent charges, number and types of new housing 
construction. 


Decentralization 


The basic evil in bad housing is land overcrowd- 
ing. Hence, one of the first reports one naturally 
turns to is that of the Committee on Industrial 
Decentralization and Housing. This enumerates 
the major’ developments in power generation and 
transmission and in transportation since 1910 that 
have made it economically advantageous for many 
industries to locate in small communities, and adds 
that to some extent decentralization of industry is 
under way. However, as yet concentration is ap- 
parently larger in volume than is decentralization, 
as the following table from the report indicates. 

Percentage Increase in Wage Earners in Manufacturing 

in Communities of Different Sizes 


1919-29 1909-10 


ON ee 2 36.1 
Cee ZOD ovcccccicccvccscess 6.0 21.1 
)  — 4.1 53.4 
50,000 — 100000 ..........0..05. 7.4 37.1 
0 —— | | —13.4 68.9 
250,000 — 500,000 .......cccccces 33.3 31.8 
500,000 — 1,000,000 ............. 21.4 27.1 
LOUD.GOO a OVET 22 .ncncccccce: 14.2 20.4 


During a decade in which there was a decline of 
2.1 per cent in total number of industrial wage 
earners, the cities of over 250,000 had an increase 
of 6.9 per cent while those of less than 250,000 
had a decrease of 6.2 per cent. “Clearly the wage 
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earners employed in manufacturing are not being 
decentralized.” 

Note is also made of the fact that 
outstanding exceptions (Detroit and Los Angeles, 


“with a few 


for example), the wage earners in manufacturing 
living in the larger cities are a smaller proportion 
of the gainfully employed living in these cities than 
ever before. Trade, the professions and clerical 
work are absorbing most of the people who are 
crowding to the cities. This clearly indicates that 
the decentralization of population involves more 
than decentralizing manufacturing.” 

Percentage of the Total Population Living in Cities of 

Specified Sizes 


Cities of: 1930 1920 1910 
1,000,000 and over 12.3 Q4% Y 2 
500,000 and over 17.0 15:5 i 
250,000 and over 23.5 19.8 160.8 
100,000 and over 29.6 26.0 22,5 
Less than 100,000 ........ce0% 26.6 25.4 25.8 


he report concludes that there are two distinct 
kinds of decentralization, one toward the suburbs 
the other toward tl 


of urban centers, he smaller 
‘\ major obstacle to the former has been 


towns. 
comprehensive regional 


the general absence of 


planning, and the chiet obstacle to the latter has 
heen the established transportation system and the 
railroad rate structure.” 

We know little of the action of the complex 
group of forces which has produced the present 
distribution of industry. 
case we cannot hope for any considerable control 


So long as this is the 


over them. The Committee therefore feels that 
one of its most important recommendations must 
be for further research in this field. 


Planned Neighborhoods 

The relationship of the family to the city is less 
intimate than is its relationship to the neighborhood 
Family life is adjusted primarily 
to the recreational, cultural and political activities 


in which it lives. 
of the neighborhood. Hence, all the committees 
which dealt with housing progress in its broader 
aspects came to the conclusion that planned neigh- 
borhoods are essential to good housing planned 
neighborhoods within the framework of the city 
plan and the regional plan. 

Thus the Committee on Design made it clear 
that design “includes or touches upon all the factors 
that create a dwelling—economic, social and finan- 
cial as well as physical. . . . Design extends beyond 
the walls of the individual dwelling into the lot, 
and it covers the relation of the house to the lot; 
it deals with the relation of the house to adjacent 
houses, to the street, to the block and to the neigh- 
borhood. ... The true unit of design is the group, 
not the dwelling.” 

The Committee on Design also gives an inter- 
esting answer to the statement frequently made 
that the traditional organization of the neighbor- 
hood is weakening under the conditions of mod- 
ern life. The answer is “that the most natural, 
the most stable and the strongest position for the 
individual in this complex world is to become a 
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member of a strong, successful residence group. 
This organization gives to the individual a 
sense of security that is a liberating influence. 
Home ownership or anything akin to it is possible 
only on such a basis. The very idea of home 
ownership means permanence, stability, security. 
The best security for home ownership is a high- 
standard dwelling located in a desirable neighbor- 
hood, protected against deteriorating influences.” 
The Committee on City Planning and Zoning 
concludes that a neighborhood unit “should have 
for its focal point the elementary school with its 
playground. There, too, a library, clubs, churches 
and some other community buildings might be con- 
centrated. It would be the center of all local 
recreational and social activities. These places 
that serve as centers of the activities of children, 
being at the center of the area and well removed 
form the 
boundaries of the unit, would provide a compara- 


from the major traffic streets which 


from the danger and disturbances 
common to such areas. Neighborhood stores 
and commercial amusements would be found where 


tive freedom 


they most naturally belong, at major traffic street 
Here also would be found facilities 
On them also, when they 
are properly treated as by giving them parking 
characteristics and when the lots are sufficiently 
large, are possible sites for group or apartment 


intersections. 
for mass transportation. 


houses.’ 

The Committee points out that in practice, city 
planning has been predicated upon endless growth 
of the city with expansion at the edges and a con- 
stant deterioration near the center. Neighborhood 
planning is quite as necessary for rehabilitating 
blighted districts as it is for controlling the growth 
of the suburbs. 

The cost of the lot on a fully improved street 
accounts normally for some 20% of the purchase 
price of an inexpensive private dwelling. Any 
appreciable reduction in the cost of improved lots 
promoting home 


therefore help toward 


For this reason, a series of studies by 


would 
ownership. 
the Committee on Subdivision Layout showing the 
relative improvement costs of lots in subdivisions 
differing only with respect to the street pattern, is 
valuable. 

The area taken for the neighborhood units is 200 
acres. The buildable area in each study represents 
60.37% of the total area. While the traffic area 
in the standard gridiron plan is 26.70% of the 
total, it is only 17.30% in the “model neighborhood 
unit’’ plan; the recreation area is 12.93% in the 
gridiron plan and 22.33% in the “model neighbor- 
hood unit” plan. The cost of the lot and its im- 
provements in the “model neighborhood unit’’ is 
$690.39 as against $1,314.40 in the gridiron plan. 
These figures should not, of course, be accepted 
for any purpose except that of illustrating the 
possibility of affecting lot costs through the street 
layout. “This study,” according to the Committee, 
“seems to give further evidence in support of the 
fact, now in any case becoming generally accepted, 
that the cost of improving land can be consider- 





























































ably reduced by thoughttul planning and tunctional 
layout.” 

Che buildable area of the neighborhood unit of 
200 acres provides dwellings for 2,050 families, 
housed as shown in the following table: 


Distribution of Population as to Type ot Dwelling 

Per cent Number — Sq. ft. lat Area it 

Dwellings in | vided per dwelling sq. it 
Single-family houses... 40.2 825 3875 3,186,900 
lwo-family houses 11.2 230 194( 446,200 
Multifamily houses : 870 1400 1,218,000 
\partment houses nae ae 125 1100 137,500 
100.0 2050 4.988.000 
By multifamily houses the Committee means 


three-family houses. 

It is interesting to note that housing improve 
ment is coming more and more to be sought 
through neighborhood planning, zoning, public 
; restrictive 


control of subdivision, and 


covenants in deeds than through building codes. 


acreage 


Large-Scale Operations 


The main hope of substantially reducing the cost 
of owning or renting homes seems to he in large- 
scale operations which control the development of 
the raw land and the construction of buildings for 
an entire neighborhood unit. This procedure is 
now employed with commercial success for well 
to-do people. It has also been used in notable in- 
stances for wage earners and clerical workers by 
private philanthropy. 

\ccording to the Committee on Large-Scale 
Operations, the following may be said for mass 
production of this kind: 

‘1. It is economical. The land is treated in large 
blocks, and is developed in one continuous opera 
tion to its final use for completed housing, thus 
avoiding a multitude of commissions, carrying 
charges, and in the case of outlying projects, the 
usual premature investment in public plant and 
utilities. 

“2. It is modern. 
adapted specifically to the purposes it will serve, 


The community plan can be 


providing for gardens, a playground, and a recrea- 
tional center, and in larger schemes for shops, 
schools, and other community buildings. 

“3. It is ethciently designed. Under large-scale 
operation methods, a group of houses or a large 
block of apartments is designed as a single unit, 
thus utilizing to the maximum all space inside and 
outside the walls of the house, and making pos- 
sible beauty of design, through the relation of the 
masses. This has been amply demonstrated in such 
communities as Mariemont, Ohio, and Sunnyside 
Gardens, Long Island. Small-scale operations are 
wasteful, because they must work within the frame 
of the single lot, almost always deep, narrow, and 
therefore highly inefficient. 

“4. It is a good investment. Large-scale oper- 
ation will offer a safeguard to investments. It 
dispenses with a multitude of small financial oper- 
ations, reduces the volume of detailed work and 
permits careful scrutiny and appraisal. By creat- 


ing neighborhoods of a homogeneous character, 1t 
guards against the possibilities of deterioration 
through spotty or imadequate development and tt 
preserves values for a longer time than does our 
present method. 

“5. It offers low rents. Loans on a greater per 
centage of value, with longer periods of amortiza 
tion and a smaller interest rate are possible in 
large-scale operations. This and other factors 
mentioned above should mean a large saving in the 
monthly payments of those who rent or purchase 
such houses.” 
certain changes in 


lhe Committee specifies 


legislative and other regulatory restrictions that 
would have to be made in order to promote large 
scale operations. The changes have to do with 
corporate ownership, corporation taxes, zoning and 
building codes. But a more difficult problem ts to 
provide capital at low interest rates for equity 
The Committee argues that government 


“More necessary than all 


financing. 
aid is needed to this end. 
other requirements for the application of large 
scale operation is a plentiful supply of money at 
low-interest rates.” 

The Committee estimates that by lowering costs 
of construction “to reach a new field of even 10% 
of our population (the farm population being ex 
cepted), expenditure of 5% billion dollars will be 
required. ‘This group represents those whose in 
comes are next below the one-third of the popula 
tion who receive the highest income.”’ 

Che new buildings erected would not enter into 
competition with private enterprise in the building 
industry. At the present time, the typical mod- 
erate-priced house in the suburbs of northern and 
eastern cities is built to sell at not less than $6,000 

The Committee appeals for public aid in finance 
ing noncompetitive low-cost construction in the 
following language : 

“It is common knowledge that at the coming 
session of Congress the question of large federal 
expenditures for public work to relieve unemploy- 
ment will be considered. 

“Our committee does not desire to express an 
opinion as to the wisdom or expediency of the 
Federal Government using these means to relieve 
unemployment. It is of the opinion, however, that 
if a program of expenditures by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for these purposes be determined upon, it 
would be a sounder use of public funds to invest 
them in housing, which is likely to provide its own 
carrying charges and eventually return the money 
to the public treasury, than in an extravagant pro- 
gram for roads, post offices and other public works 
which will require additional expenditures for up- 
keep and add maintenance charges to already over- 
burdened taxpayers. Should the Federal Govern- 
ment enter the housing field, it might supply one- 
half of the equity financing. Such an amount 
would be matched by private investment and, as- 
suming a 50 per cent mortgage from an insurance 
company, the funds so advanced would make avail- 
able for employment from private capital three 
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times as much money as would go into an ordinary 
governmental program.” 


The Nucleus of a Program for the Building Industry 


lhe basic means suggested by the Conference for 
promoting home building and home ownership 
are, for the most part, already in existence. Some 
of them exist only in a few places while the others 
need to be improved. 

They are periodic local real-estate surveys, com 
munity, city and regional planning, local informa 
tion centers, zoning and control of subdivision lay 
out. These measures, together with an improved 


TYPICAL TRENDS 


AND THE OPPORTUNITIES 
EXISTING FOR ARCHITECTS 


The studies of the Committee on Design of the re- 
cent Housing Conference required an inspection of 
some half dozen representative cities between the 
Allegheny and Rocky mountains. This inspection re- 
vealed certain significant trends in the field of new 
dwelling construction. The drift of things as shown 
in the accompanying portfolio of photographs is 
that of midsummer 1931. It reveals an acceleration 
of a recognized preponderance of house building by 
speculative or building agencies, or repetitive types 
of houses, in neighborhood groups, even invading 
the higher-price districts. Mass production in effect, 
with all of its deficiencies and few, if any, of its 
advantages. 


Housing is a field where men who have learned to 
understand the small house can extend their service 
and improve the quality of American suburbs, with- 
out danger of interference with existing architectural 
practice and with the full backing and approval of 
the profession at large. 


Most of the attainments of community design dur- 
ing the war were wasted through isolation or lack 
of appreciation. The Bridgeport war housing project, 
however, has been preserved and has stood out for 
ten years as a striking example of community group- 
ing and good taste in economical house construc- 
tion. Unfortunately, its example has been ignored. 
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mortgage loan credit system, constitute the basic 
elements of an economic program for the building 
industry. 

Is it possible for the building industry to create 

program? Two promising agencies for collab 
the Construction League and 
the National Conference on Construction. 

If slum ciearance could be undertaken, it would 


orative study exist 


go a long way toward reviving the building in 
dustry. This topic has not been discussed in the 
present brief review of the Conference. It de 
serves full treatment by a recognized authority and 
will be dealt with in an article by Arthur C. Holden 
in the February issue of THe Recorp. 


IN LOW-COST HOUSING 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


THE BUNGALOW TYPE has predominated in cities of 
the Central States but builders have become ashamed 
of its awkward bulkiness. Here is a recent design trend 
in Minneapolis, St. Louis, and Kansas City, where the 
cross front roof gable appeared almost simultaneously. 
The street effect hides the bulkiness of the broad roofed 
area in back. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


THE STONE DOOR PERIOD is just passing, with the 
advertised front chimney following in its wake. No self- 
respecting 1931 bungalow appeared without the latter 
feature. Even the higher-priced field has been invaded 
by the front chimney and superimposed gables. 
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AN ARCHITECT'S DESIGN provides the 
inspiration for a whole block of builder's 
"designs." The builder has taken seri- 
ously the demand for more architectural 
expression. 


These pictures are much more than ex- 
amples of the builders’ lack of skill; they 
reveal strong competition tending toward 
a uniform plan, quality and price in a 
given city, with slight relation to varying 
needs or purchasing capacities; rapid in- 
terchange from one city to another of 
innovations, particularly in faddish exterior 
features; and, finally, the fatal tendency 
of the untrained builder to make up in 
lavishness what he lacks in good taste. 


And yet these builders are generally do- 
ing an honest job within their limitations; 
furthermore, no small number of them are 
just falling short of producing generally 
commendable results. It is through this 
latter group that the architect might 
provide the lacking touch which keeps such 
construction beyond the pale of really 
tolerable design. How can he go 
about it? 


The approach will be not by telling the 
builder about his business, or trying to 
have him swap his designs for others, but 
rather by suggesting the things by which 
his well-tried and almost good efforts may 
be adjusted into satisfactory shape. 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


THE EQUALIZING EFFECT OF BUILDER COMPETITION is shown here. These expensive new bun- 


galows adjoin a neighborhood in which the second view is characteristic of the product of past years. 


THIS 1931 BUNGALOW is even more remarkable on the 
inside. Mission fireplace, ornamental ''coved" ceilings, a 
bathroom with sunken tub and archways for each fixture, 
a rathskeller and conditioned air are only a few of its 
"feature" appeals. The side view shows the expansion of 
the rear roof for the sleeping porch. The other views 
show the franker treatment of the superimposed sleep- 
ing porch characteristic of the suburbs of Kansas City. 
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GOOD INTENTIONS THWARTED. The subdivider 
did a first-class job of expensive curving streets and 
generous lots. To assure the character of the build- 
ings he built “A'' and "C" as model houses, only 
to have "'B" located between them and "D", "E" 
and "'F'' built down the street. 
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ANOTHER ST. LOUIS BUILDER fared better in his experiment. Across the street from a row of indifferent 
bungalows he built a number of houses in good taste. His products met with approval and the other builder 
was forced to reduce prices. 
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THE COMPLETE EVOLUTION, with- 
in a short period, of the usual narrow 
lot bungalow to the two-family flat, 
all in the same immediate district. 
House "'B" is a one-family bungalow; 
("A") the rear of this house is ele- 
vated to provide rooms for rental 
(this is an "income" bungalow). 


Group "C" shows the back of a row 
of the "A" type. 


Group "D" is an entire row of 50 
full fledged two-family dwellings 
masquerading as bungalows. 


Group "E" shows the same type in 
a little more expensive form. The 
brick portion is a rudiment of the 
brick sun porch: it is no longer a 
porch, for the extra stairs for the 
second floor have crowded the liv- 
ing room half out into the former 
sun room area and the second floor 
balcony thus straddles the living 
room below. The two little side win- 
dows—one in frame, the other in 
brick—are the windows over a fake 
brick fireplace in the living room. 
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DIMENSIONS  kitrcutns 


By A. LAWRENCE KOCHER AND ALBERT FR 





The dimensions and working heights of practical equipment are determined by 
human scale. 


This series of articles presents data that will enable the architect and draftsman to 
find readily the average and available dimensions of equipment such as plumbing 
fixtures for kitchens, bathrooms, schools and other buildings. Chairs, tables, theater 
seating, office desks, typewriter tables and elevator sizes will be included. It will be 
a listing of the typical (not necessarily complete) equipment sizes as an aid in planning. 
A simplified and at the same time accurate indication of equipment illustrated has 
been adopted as suited to drafting room practice. Assistance has been received from 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards, the American Standards Association, Sweet's Architec- 
tural Catalogues, Brooklyn Borough Gas Company, and home economics investigators. 
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Courtesy, Miss Jane Callaghan Height of work surface adjusted. 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Company 


METHOD FOR PLOTTING heights of work surfaces and kitchen arrangement. 
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DISH CAKINET SINK CABINET 







PLAN OF KITCHEN OF 
MINIMUM SIZE, suited to 
small family or apartment. 
"The size of the kitchen is 











































es = determined by the equip- 
z= GIT GIN X SFT = ment it must contain to 
z* = carry out the activities of 
- the family." From report 
of Committee on Kitchens 
and Other Work Centers, 
T T | the President's Conference 
CLEANING Won oe 
REFRIGERATOR STOVE ome Wwnersnip. 
cLosrt SHELF 
A MINIMAL KITCHEN 
Kitchen Pantry 
Desian Width Length Sq. ft. Width Length | | 
oe ; || CABINETS 
Wall 4'8 8'3 38.5 
4'8” 8’ 37.3 
4'6" y 40.5 
4'8” o3"| 435 
> 9’6” 47.5 
>mall Apartment 6'9" Ee 46.6 HIGH 
7’ 86" 59.5 o 
516. 7? aa S rey 
Apartment or 
ymall Single House 6'6" 8’6" 55.25 
66" | 8’ 52 
6'8” 8’ 53.3 
Larger One-Family 
House—no maid | 66” | 10'6" 68.25 : 
7’ 19’ | 84. een — 
Rural 9’ 11’6"| 103.5 


ELEVATION 


(With breakfast nook) | 7’6” |= 18’ 197; 
(With breakfast nook) | 973” | 20’ 199.5 


Rural To | ¥ 90. 
With work room. Di- 


mensions do not in- | 








clude workroom 8’6” | 13’ 110.5 
| 9’ +t" 99. 
| 86" | 11’ 93.5 
Rural 7" 193", 85.75) 6’ 7'6" 
Apartment (with maid)| 7’ 9’ 63. 7 8’ 
i; ey 56. | 6’ 7’ 
7’ 8’ 56. 6'6" 8’ ~*k — eo = 
were orr 
etacne ouse 1 Berar . ' 
(with maid) 7 e | 56. | 4/9" | 8’ oT GIN 
7 19’ 84. | 6’ | G G 
. zz 
PLAN 7 G 


TYPICAL KITCHENS AND SPACE REQUIREMENTS 
as listed by the Committee on Kitchens and Other 
Work Centers of The President's Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership. 


KITCHEN UNIT 
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ELEVATIONS 


KITCHEN SINKS LAUNDRY TRAYS 


TYPICAL KITCHEN SINK has a single or double drainboard. The height for the sink rim varies from 


32” to 36”. Thirty-four inches is recommended as a safe height for most workers.* 
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ELEVATIONS 
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KITCHEN RANGES are available in a variety of sizes and combinations. The location of the oven above, 
at side or below the cooking level makes compact or open planning possible. The range should be at right 
angles to the sink, or directly across if the kitchen is narrow.f 


Plann na the Kitchen Cc rne Bu atin ine 
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+ The President's Confererice on He 
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REFRIGERATORS 
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[srl] 
| oe — 
mic | | REFRIGERATORS can be obtained 
—— | - with the mechanical equipment at 
: — top, at bottom or at side. The 
| range in shapes permits selection 
to fit different conditions. The re- 
nanan ee frigerator should be, from the 
ELEVATIONS standpoint of use, as near as pos- 
sible to both worktable and stove. 
The higher the surrounding temper- 
_ ———- ——— —— ature the greater the operation cost 
| | of the refrigerator. In most cases 
pier = 
13 IN | | | the housewife prefers convenience 
= a —— | at a slight increase of expense in 
. operation.* 
Wipr a 
27 IN 
22 . ai IN — 
PLANS 
BOOK LIST 
Convenient Kitchens," Bureau of Home Economics, Liiders, Dr. Marie, “Easy Management of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. House," Journal of International Housing Associa- 


“Abolishing the Inefficient 
July 1929, 


Kneeland, Hildegarde, 
Kitchen." Journal of Home Economics, 


21: 475-581. 


Report of Committee on Kitchens and other Work 
Centers. The President's Conference Home 
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rements for the Kitchen and Its 


tion, July-August 1931. 


Publications of American Standards Association. 


Morin, Grace, "The Successful Kitchen." Cornell! 
Bulletin. 
Gilbreth, Dr. Lillian, ‘The Kitchen Practical." Brook- 


lyn Borough Gas Co., 1930. 


Equipment,’ Mary Mason. 
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INTERNAL REVENUE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JAMES A. WETMORE, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT 
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PUBLIC WORKS AND THE DEPRESSION 


AN EDITORIAL BY WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER, ARCHITECT 


depression is evidently as 


T he Way out of 


dithicult as any labyrinth could provide. So many 


statements of desirable public policy are made 
which by themselves seem quite clearly sound, yet 
when they are viewed as a whole each completely 
defeats one or more of the others and all are there 
by shown to be unworkable. That leaves us with 
the depression in our lap, just where we started. 

If we are optimists we will refuse to accept the 
conclusion that nothing can be done about it and 
start another analysis of the various statements in 
an effort to find the ones that contain some hidden 
fallacy not originally observed. Let us consider 
a few. 

Individuals are wisely advised to put by for a 
rainy day. Savings bank deposits record the ex 
tent to which this advice is taken to heart. We 
are told, however, by wise politicians and others, 
that no community should follow the same cours« 
as an accumulated fund held in reserve would be 
too great a temptation to those desiring its bene 
fits and it would be used up unwisely before the 
time came when it would really be needed. On 
who has watched legislation and the ways of legis 
lators understands quite clearly what is meant, 
and is ready to accept the conclusion as sound. 

Much is said about the use of public works in 
times of depression in general business. It is 
pointed out that for public work to compete for 
labor with private enterprise in boom times only 
It is like- 
wise shown that the public can get more public 


tends to increase the inflation in prices. 


unprovements for its money in periods of de- 
pression, while at the same time creating much 
needed employment. It is hard to see any serious 
flaw in these statements. 

Taxes are intensively considered in current dis- 
cussions. The rapid rise in taxes and the reasons 
therefor (some if not all of the reasons) are 
pointed out. The critical burden on real estate 
seems clearly proved in most localities. The tax- 
payer makes a good case out of his argument that 
the limit has been reached, that real estate is fre- 
quently over-assessed, that it is bad enough in 
boom times but now with all sorts of income 
factors reduced any increase in taxes is unthink- 
able. Who feels so inadequately taxed that he will 
rise to refute this statement ? 

Finally the dole is cast on the daily heap of dis- 
carded policies and the unanswerable argument is 
presented that the antidote for unemployment is 
Agreed! 


jobs. Of course! 
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Well, now where are we? In times of depression 
private business is slack—this factor being the 
cause or the effect, or both, of the depression 

so jobs are not being created by private industry 
but rather are being curtailed. The only other 
jobs are those created by public works and we are 
agreed that under such conditions we should create 
jobs by increasing our public improvements of 
various kinds. Fine, let’s do it! But—we must 
This can be 
bond 


of course pay for the unprovements. 
done either with accumulated reserves or 
issues; but we have agreed that accumulated re- 
serves are impracticable, and as for bond issues, 
they will inevitably increase taxes and we have 
agreed this must not be done. So there we are! 
Back where we started, and a little more depressed. 

Where is the flaw in this vicious circle that brings 
us back so unerringly to our starting point? I do 
not believe it lies in the statement that we should 
increase public works to create jobs in times of de- 
pression. These, of course, must be understood 
to mean legitimate public improvements which are 
already needed or which will surely be needed in 
the immediate future. This policy necessarily in- 
volves some long-range planning so that the needs 
of the community may be defined for some stated 
period of years and various projects listed in the 
order of their probable need. It also involves 
self-restraint in times of plenty, postponing certain 
projects that are not urgent so that they can be 
thrown into the market when the creation of jobs 
is a paramount need. 

We come then to the question of how to pay 
for them. Certainly increased taxes in times of 
depression are doubly hard to face. We are seeing 
every day now the proof of the argument that 
taxes must not be raised and that expenses must 
be cut to the bone in order to offset reduced tax 
receipts. The Government is following the lead 
of private industry and planning to discharge 
Government employees, thus increasing the un- 
employed, in order to balance the developing deficit. 
Similar attitudes are evident in State and Muni- 
cipal governments as well as in federal activities. 
If there is a flaw in this policy it seems to be pretty 
generally overlooked. 

Is the flaw, then, in the argument against public 
reserves to be accumulated in times of general 
prosperity and available, under carefully defined 
restrictions, for release in times of depression to 
pay for public improvements without thereby in- 
creasing taxes? Unless we can find a flaw some- 
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where we must accept the policy of waiting with 
folded hands until some hidden and secret activity 
develops of its own subtle accord and finally leads 
Not quite 
with folded hands however and not quite without 


us into another period of prosperity. 


increased taxes, because our welfare departments 
will be active, spending large sums in relief. 
Millions for jobs but not one cent for relief! 
Perhaps that is a wise formula after all. 
What validity of the 
against accumulated reserves? It is based upon 


then is the argument 
It is due to lack of confidence in 
It is 
a vote of censure on politicians by politicians. And 


human frailty. 
our own ability to manage our own affairs. 


yet an element of reserve for contingencies is in 
every tax levy. Why should we be afraid to tackle 
the problem of a continuing reserve for less im- 





mediate contingencies? Has any one ever at- 
tempted to draft an act that would provide such a 
What proportion of the tax levy should 
be set aside in such a fund so that in the seven to 
ten year interval 


would be accumulated to be of some value ? 


reserve ? 


enough 
\\ hat 


protective hedges should be built about the reserve 


between depressions 


so as to insure its proper use at the proper time ? 

| do not propose to attempt an answer to any 
of these questions in this brief space. For the 
moment I seek only to raise for consideration a 
question of policy which, it seems to me, has been 
too readily accepted in the past and which seems 
to contain the weakest spot in the chain of current 
policy that binds us to inactivity. There may be a 
weaker link in the chain elsewhere; if so, I hope 
some one will point it out. 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SUPPORT THIS BILL DEMANDING 
THEIR EMPLOYMENT FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


A bill has been introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Hon. Robert A. Green of Florida, 
asking that the designing of public buildings be 
entrusted to the nation’s ablest architects, and that 
the activity of the Office of the Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury Department be limited to 
The bill, which is sponsored by the 
Committee on Public Works of the American 
Institute of Architects, has been referred to the 
Congressional Committee on Public Buildings and 


supervision. 


(srounds. 


The Bill Now Before Congress: 


“To direct the Secretary of the Treasury to con- 
tract for architectural and engineering services in 
the designing and planning of public buildings. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in Congress assembled : 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to employ by contract, and 
at the established rates of compensation, outside 
professional or technical services of competent 
persons, firms or corporations, for the architec- 
tural and engineering designing and planning of 
such Federal buildings as are now or may, in the 
future, be placed under the jurisdiction of his 
Department, without reference to the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended, or to Section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 
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“Section 2. That such employment shall be 
based at all times on the highest grounds of proven 
ability in order that our Federal 
architecture may truly represent our national 
genius and keep pace with the rapid development 
of the arts of architecture and engineering. Archi- 
tects or engineers shall not be employed without 
prior submission to the Secretary of the Treasury 
of satisfactory evidence of their qualifications and 


professional 


experience. 
“Section 3. That wherever circumstances war- 
rant, such services shall be contracted for by the 
employment of the ablest architects and engineers 
resident in the general sections of the country 
wherein such Federal buildings are to be erected. 
“Section +. At the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the employment of outside archi- 
tects or engineers may be omitted in connection 
with public buildings of a total cost for building 
and site of not more than Fifty-Thousand Dollars 
($50,000). 
“Section 5. That all such individuals, firms or 
corporations shall render their services subject to 
the approval and under the direction of the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury, whose duty it 
shall be to act for the Government in all matters 
regarding sites, the allotment and subdivision of 
space, the control of technical detail, the letting of 
contracts, and the supervision of the erection of 
said Federal buildings. 











Nothing in this act shall be con 
Supervising 


“Section 6. 
strued to affect the duties of the 
\rchitect of the Treasury in regard to main 
tenance, alterations, repair, or supervision of either 
existing or proposed public buildings. 

“Section 7. That the cost of compensation for 
outside professional or technical services shall be 
charged to the appropriation for the construction 
of the which such 
rendered. 

“Section &. 


building for services are 
All acts or parts of acts inconsist- 
ent with the terms of this act are hereby repealed. 


Reasons for Supporting This Bill 


Under this proposed legislation, according to a 
statement by Louis La Beaume of St. Louis, chair- 
man of the Institute’s Committee on Public Works, 
the Supervising Architect would become such in 
fact as well as in name. Savings in the Federal 
building budget and greater vitality of architec- 
tural design would also result. 

“The purpose of this bill,” Mr. La 
points out, “is to bring to the service of the Gov- 
ernment the ablest ability in the 
nation. The country is entitled to these services, 
and the employment of skilled architects and 
engineers outside of the Federal Bureau will in- 
result in the creation of a more vital 
architecture appropriate to the regions in which 


Beaume 


professional 


evitably 
Federal buildings are to be erected. 

“It cannot be denied that to restrict the design- 
ing of our Federal buildings to a single depart- 
ment, no matter how efficient, must inevitably nar- 
row and stereotype the expression of our archi- 
Moreover, we share the belief of 
public opinion that the rapid 


tectural ideals. 
a large body of 
growth of governmental bureaucracy, which we 
have witnessed during the past few years, should 
be checked. 

“\WVWe oppose the further encroachment of the 
Government into the field of private initiative. The 
Government of the United States is no more qual- 
ified to design our buildings than to paint our pic- 


tures or write our books. 
“This bill would leave the Office of the Super 








vising Architect of the Treasury to function solely 
as a supervising bureau, guarding the interests of 
the Government in all the practical necessities of 
its building operations, and retaining its control in 
regard to the maintenance, alterations, repair, and 
supervision of all public buildings. 

‘In any emergency such as this, speed as well 
as efficiency must result from the prompt alloca- 
tion of various projects to architects resident in 
the general sections in which public buildings are 
to be built. 

‘Moreover, the employment of architects out 
side the Treasury Department must bring to the 
service of the Government the abilities of men 
familiar not only with local conditions and cus 
toms, with climatic factors influencing design, and 
with regional methods of construction, but of men 
thoroughly conversant with the use of appropriate 
and economical materials. 

“The validity of these arguments has been rec 
ognized by the Office of the Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury in the contracts already made with 
architects outside the Department. ‘These employ 
ments have been made under a permissive clause 
\ppropriation Bills, under 
Building Program of the 


in the Keyes-Elhott 


which the Federal 
Treasury Department is going forward. 

“When these appropriations are exhausted, the 
discretionary power granted the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the employment of outside archi 
tects, will lapse. It thus becomes important for 
the entire building industry, and the tax 


} 


pavers, 
to secure the passage of this legislation now.” 


The Committee on Public Works 


In addition to Mr. La Beaume, the Committee on 
Public Works are Charles New York: 
Charles D. Maginnis, Boston; Frederick L. Acker 
man, New York; G. Frederic Ashley, San Fran 
Betelle, Newark; N. Max Dun 


Fuller, Denver: Frederick 


Butler, 


cisco; James QO. 
ning, Chicago; R. Kk. 
G. German, Duluth; Myron Hunt, Los Angeles; 
Ellis F. Lawrence, Portland, Ore.: Allison Owen, 
New Orleans; Harry I. Schenck, Dayton; Nat G. 
Walker, Fort Myers, Fla 
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TECHNICAL NEWS AND RESEARCH 
TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 1931 


A SUMMARY by K. LONBERG-HOLM 





GEORGE WASHINGTON BRIDGE 
NEW YORK 

Main span 3500 feet. Suspended 
from four 36”-diameter cables. 
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Boeing Monomail. All-metal, low-wing, heavy-payload plane for six passengers, cargo and 
speed 160 miles per hour fully loaded. Retractable landing gear. 


international News Phot 
U. S. S. Akron. Over-all length 785 feet. Maximum diameter 132.9 feet. Maximum speed 83.8 miles 
per hour. Cruising range 10580 miles. Duralumin framework. 


- ~.~_ = = > : 

Courtesy German Tourist Inf., N. Y 
German propeller-driven railway car for 40 passengers. Maximum speed |10 miles per hour. Length 90 
feet. Weight 18 tons. Steel tubing and aluminum construction. 


HORIZONTAL TRAFFIC 


Speeds and payloads of high-speed traffic instruments have been increased by use of light metals and 
through refinements in design which have resulted in greater aerodynamic efficiency. Recent tests at the 
Westinghouse Laboratories have shown that by means of streamlining, the air resistance of a body can 
be reduced to 1/20 of its original value. This design trend is opposed to the past tendency of obtaining 
higher speeds through increased power. Increase in speed has been accomplished without sacrifice of 
payload and with saving in fuel, time and overhead expenses. 
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TECHNICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 
IN 1931 


By K. LONBERG-HOLM 


GENERATION OF POWER * 


Mercury-Vapor Turbines 

\ 20,000-kilowatt mercury-vapor turbine gener 
ator will be installed in a power plant now being 
built in Schenectady by the General Electric 
Company. It will be the first outdoor steam plant 
and will have coordinated industrial requirements 
for process and heating steam and utility sources 
of electric power. A second installation will be 
made at the same time in the Kearny plant of the 
Public Service Company of New Jersey. 

The mercury-vapor process will enable the sta 
tion to generate more than twice as much electric 
power per pound of process steam than is possible 
with the highest steam pressure. ‘The greatest 
thermal ethciency now achieved in a condensing 
steam plant burning coal is 27 per cent. In the 
new station the power will be produced with an 
ethciency of 85 per cent. The apparatus will be 
placed outdoors with the turbine on a low level to 
reduce building costs, which for steam power plants 
amount to 25 to 33 per cent of the total investment, 
ind to allow freedom for future additions. Oper 
ators and accessory equipment will be located in a 
low substructure. Outdoor stations are believed by 
the engineers to be the logical trend in power-plant 
development, as the greatest part of the capital is 
made available for working machinery. A 10,000 
kilowatt mercury-vapor turbine has been in opera 
tion in Hartford, Conn., since February, 1930. The 
records of this installation show a substantial sav 
ing in fuel over usual steam generating equipment. 

Che. efficiency of any heat engine may be in- 
creased by increasing the temperature range 
through which it works. Mercury boils at a much 
higher temperature than water, and the properties 
of mercury are such that high temperatures can be 


obtained without high pressure. The mercury is 
boiled and vaporized over a fire just as water is 
hoiled and vaporized in a steam boiler. The mer- 
cury-vapor drives a mercury turbine. At the ex- 
haust end of this turbine the mercury-vapor is 
still hot enough to boil water and make steam at 


Appreciation is expressed for information received from the 
editors of the following publications: COMBUSTION MAGAZINE, 
ELECTRICAL WORLD, and POWER 
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ion, new tools, new materials and 
methods of interest and value to architects. 
These developments have helped to redu 
ad load and waste, reduce or elimina 
human drudgery in routine work, save time 
educe distance, relieve congestion and in- 


crease control, comfort and safety. 





ectronics. Equipment utilizing 


ectronic tube: 
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ms actuated by e 
d 





photocells—''electric eyes''—are used in indus- 
trial control, traffic control, light control, visual 
reproduction and in household operations. 
a Sd 
Gaseous lighting has progressed. Radio and 
visual and sound-reproducing apparatus have 
become standard building equipment. 

City and community planning as well as build- 


ing design are conditioned by these new tech- 
; | 


: 
nical tactors. 





pressures which are in common use. A large part 
of the power generated from the mercury turbine 


is therefore obtained at high efficiency since the 
heat in the exhaust is not lost but is used in steam 
production. The design for the new station is 
hased on an output of 330,000 pounds of steam 
per hour from the mercury condenser. 


Concentration of Power 

The trend toward high-capacity steam-generating 
units of compact design with increased steam pro- 
duction per square foot of ground area occupied 
and per cubic foot of building has resulted in 
marked economy of building area, especially im- 
portant in cities where high real estate values pre- 
vail. A recently developed Combustion Steam 
Generator contains all the elements required for 
fuel burning, steam generation and maximum heat 
recovery in a single unit, available in a range of 
standardized sizes providing capacities from 150,- 
000 to 400,000 pounds of steam per hour. \ 
number of these units have been installed in in- 
dustrial plants. 


District Heating 
\ marked trend toward the purchase of heat as 
well as electric power from central supply com- 
panies for buildings of all types and sizes is in- 
dicated by the building of the Kips Bay Station in 
New York City—one of the largest steam-gen- 
erating units in the world—constructed by the 
New York Steam Corporation, in order to meet 
the increasing heat load of buildings in the Grand 
Central area. Similar extensions of steam-heating 
service are being carried out in other cities. 


his article is a summary of indicative trends 
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Most significant perhaps are the developments 


in number. Applications of 
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NEW MATERIALS, PRODUCTS 
AND FINISHES * 


Production of Steel Without Manganese 
Manganese is not available in the United States 
in suitable quantity and form to supply the needs 
of the steel industry were the supply from abroad 
shut off. Work has been undertaken at the Water- 
town Arsenal to investigate manufacture of steel 
suitable for cannon without using any manganese. 
It was assumed that this would be the worst con- 
dition to be met. Zirconium was used to replace 
manganese as far as its functions of neutralizing 
oxygen and sulphur are concerned. The physical 
properties of this steel were found to compare 
favorably with those of similar alloy steels con 
taining normal manganese.? 


Duprene 

A rubber-like compound produced from acetylene. 
Isoprene made from the acetylene gas is converted 
into Duprene. Reported to be more resistant than 
natural rubber to the chemical action of gasoline, 
kerosene, oils and other solvents harmful to natu- 
ral rubber. Various applications where rubber has 
been used in the past. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company. 


Keldur 

A resilient, nonelastic plastic used for isolation of 
Appli- 
mattresses for heavy machinery, pads for 
blowers and motors. Manufactured in sheets one 
yard square. Standard thickness, 3g inch. Not 
adversely affected by oils, alcohols, gasoline and 
Attacked by concentrated 


impact and vibrations of low frequencies. 
cations : 


petroleum products. 


mineral acids and alkalis. Deteriorates by immer 
sion in water or steam. Must be protected from 
ercessive heat and loses its resiliency when chilled. 


Keldur Corporation, Newark, N. J. 


Insulated and Reinforced Plyboards 
Ferroclad insulation: insulating material of any 
standard make and thickness reinforced with outer 
protective layers of 20- to 24-gauge black, galvan- 
ized or furniture steel. Also nonferrous metals. 
Maximum size sheet, 42 by 120 inches. Truscon 
Steel Company. 

Met-L-W ood: 
with metal on one or both sides. Monel, aluminum, 
Fabric 


poplar or balsam plywood faced 


stainless or galvanized steel, 20-24 gauge. 
bond with casein glue. Lock seam along edges. 
Maximum-size sheet, 56 by 144 inches. Present 
applications: automobile bodies, airplane cabins, 
Met-L-Wood Corp., Chicago, II. 
United States 


store fixtures. 
Armorply: similar construction. 
Plywood Company, New York City. 
Cemesto-Board: Celotex insulating board in 
thickness from ™% to 2 inches with %” outer 
*Appreciation is expressed for information received from the editors 


of CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING and 


ASBESTOS. 
+METAL PROGRESS, September, 1931. 








Also made with one 
Water- 


The asbestos cement ap- 


layers of asbestos cement. 
facing. Insulating properties of Celotex. 
proof bonding material. 
plied as a wet lap and cured under pressure. 
Standard size, + by 8 feet. Applications: roof 
decks, walls, partitions. The Celotex Company, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Plymetals 
Niclad: a thin layer of pure nickel rolled on steel 
plate. Applications in chemical industry. 


Stainless steels are used in plymetals at great 
reduction in cost and often with improvement in 
physical and fabricating properties of the result 
ant product. 


Self-Lubricating Materials 
Powdered nickel, copper and tin are used tor pro 
duction of porous, self-lubricating bearings. These 
compressed products assume the characteristics ot 
a sponge as regards their capacity to absorb and 
hold oil (from four to six per cent of their own 
weight) but carry loads which approximate in 
magnitude those possible with cast bearings. 
Impregnation of wood with lead, tin or other 
metals and alloys yields a material which, like re- 
metals and alloys yields a material which has new 
properties for various purposes. ‘The greatly in 
creased hardness of the wood, as well as its capacity 
for absorbing oil, makes it suitable for bearings 
and special applications where expensive and ex 


otic woods have been used in the past. 


Pyrex Glass Building Blocks 

Hollow building blocks of Pyrex glass have been 
developed by the Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
N. Y. The blocks will be on the market in 
March, 1932. Tests show that these blocks have 
the high fire-resistance and the structural proper- 
ties of Pyrex glass used for construction of bak- 
ing dishes. The blocks have surface patterns de 
signed for controlled distribution of light. (See 
GLAss. The Architectural Record, October, 1930.) 


Rapid-Drying Finishes 

Use of resinoids (synthetic resins) instead of nat 
ural resins in the lacquer and varnish industry has 
resulted in accelerated drying and more uniform 
Bakelite var 
These synthetic resins 


and durable products. (Example: 
nish, lacquer and enamel. ) 
permit the use of cheaper solvents and smaller 
quantities of nitrocellulose, the costly element in 
lacquer. Some of these synthetic resins of the in- 
completely polymerized type can be developed to 
form film by themselves when applied in mixtures 
with solvents and pigments. 


Colvulc 

A rubber coating which can be applied in liquid 
or paste form to wood and metal without the nec- 
essity of vulcanizing. Applications: protective 
coating for mechanical equipment, ducts, tank- 
lining, pipes. Colvule Rubber Company, Norfolk 
Downs, Mass. 
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WELDING * 


Structural Steel Welding 
The report of the Structural Steel Welding Com- 
mittee of the American Bureau of Welding, 
epitomizing a five-year program of study and tests 
of various types of welded joints, has been made 
available in book form. The purpose of the in- 
vestigation was the determination of: (1) safe 
design values under static loading for various types 
of fusion-welded joints as commercially welded 
in structural-steel fabrication shops, and (2) the 
degree of uniformity of the strength of welded 
joints that may be expected from such shops 
throughout the country. 

The following conclusions are stated: 

1. No harmful effect on the base metal due to 

welding was disclosed. 

2. For designing welded joints in buildings sub- 
jected to quiescent loads, the unit stresses 
permitted in the American Welding Society's 
“Code for Fusion Welding and Gas Cutting 
in Building Construction” are endorsed, pro 
vided welders are qualified. These permissi- 

ble unit stresses are, in pounds per square 

inch of weld throat, 11,300 shear, 13,000 ten- 
sion and 15,000 compression. 

3. The tests indicated that joints commercially 
welded by qualified welders may be expected 
to possess strengths within 12 per cent of 
gveneral average results. 


Welding in Building Construction 

Data for estimating amount of welding in a steel 
building frame and time required to perform weld- 
ing have been assembled. A survey of existing 
structures in the United States shows 46 bridges 
and 183 buildings in which welding has been used 
as a means of fabricating the steel frames. The 


Dallas Power and Light Company's 19-story 
office building is the tallest building thus far 


welded. 

A series of tests for loads, fire protection and 
sound conduction are being conducted at the 
Bureau of Standards in Washington on welded- 
steel floor panels of the battledeck steel floor type. 
Complete records of these tests are not yet avail- 
able, but indications are that this type of floor con- 
struction will be one of the most serviceable. Ex- 
perience has shown that plates spanning two or 
more of the stringers can be used and that full 
strength of the combined plate and beams can be 
developed by individual through _ holes 
punched approximately one foot on centers. This 
procedure is reported to eliminate a large part of 
the shrinkage stresses caused by continuous seam 


welds 


welding. 


Economies 

Saving in steel: In connections on most types 
of construction; in tension members, because no 
allowance has to be made for rivet holes or weight 
of rivets; in truss work by the elimination of 
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gusset plates as well as saving in tension members ; 
in tension flanges of girders and other built-up 
Statistics show that savings in steel on 
particular jobs amount to from 10 to 43 per cent 


sections. 


when are welding is used in place of riveting. 
Saving in labor: Punching of holes eliminated 
except where required for erection purposes; one 
welder takes the place of a riveting gang; reduced 
handling—in certain cases structural members may 
be shipped directly from the mill for field weld- 
ing, thus transportation and handling 
charges from mill to shop. 

Saving im space: 
heads. 


avoiding 


Absence of projecting rivet 


Examination of Welds 

X-ray examinations of welds are widely used for 
studying welding technique and have been applied 
commercially to inspection of welds in boiler and 
tank construction. Such methods have not been 
It is gen- 
erally conceded that examination by eye is suff- 
cient to insure safe construction but that rigid in- 
spection and supervision is required. 


utilized in fabricating building frames. 


A 100-Per-Cent-Welded Structure 

\n all-steel-and-glass one-story (550’ x 150’) tank 
shop recently completed at Pittsfield, Mass., for 
the General Electric Company was entirely arc- 
welded. Eighteen-gauge sheet-steel roof decking 
weighing 7 lb. per sq. ft. gave a total roof load of 
45 lb., including insulation and finish, and allow- 
ing 30 Ib. live load. The sheets were welded to- 
gether and in turn welded to structural purlins 
placed 8 feet on centers. A layer of 1” Arborite 
insulation was laid over the roof. 

The welding involved approximately 1,500 tons 
Welding operations were completed 
within three days of steel erection. Seven welders 
were employed, each supplied with current from 
a separate motor-generator welding set. Sixty- 
five-foot columns and 74-foot trusses were shipped 
shop-fabricated in one piece. One-eighth-inch steel 
plate sections formed with slip joints and insulated 
with %-inch fibrous insulation covered inside with 
20-gauge sheet metal welded in place were used for 
pilasters between the window sash. 


of steel. 


Welded Boilers and Piping 

In the late summer of 1931, the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers issued a code governing 
the manufacture and inspection of welded boiler 
drums. In the short time since the A.S.M.E. code 
was formulated and the manufacturing facilities 
became available, a large number of welded boiler 
drums has been sold. 

There has also been a marked increase in the 
use of electric and gas welding for piping for heat- 
ing systems. Welded fittings of many types are 
now manufactured as substitutes for screwed and 
flanged connections. 


*Appreciation is expressed for information received from Frank P. 
McKibben, Consulting Engineer. 
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Erection of louvered sidewalls constructed of aluminum 
alloy 4S for Cleveland Municipal Stadium, Walker and 
Weeks, architects. The section shown above is 6 feet 
wide and 21 feet long and weighs 65 pounds. 
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ALUMINUM 


New Alloys and Finishes 

\ new aluminum-manganese-magnesium — alloy 
(4S) has a tensile strength of 26,000 Ib. per sq. 
in. in the annealed condition and 43,000 Ib. per sq. 
in. in the hard temper. It is a medium-strength 
alloy with high corrosion resistance and good 
forming properties. 

\n alloy wire which can be woven has been 
developed, and wire screen cloth fabricated from 
it has been placed on the market. High reflectivity 
of aluminum to ultra-violet should allow benef 
cial sun rays to pass through screen. 

Oxide finishes impregnated with mineral colors 
are now available, and although they have little 
more than a year’s test against the weather, they 
are giving promise of having practical application. 


Structural Applications 
The technique of welding aluminum has been ad 
vanced by research. Curtain walls for the eighth 
Hloor of the Federal Reserve Bank Building, Pitts 
burgh, Pa., (Walker and \Veeks, architects, ) con 
structed with 3-inch steel channels and a combina 
tion of extruded aluminum shapes and sheets for 
the exterior, are 3'%4-inches thick, with rockwool 
insulation and plaster backing and have an insu- 
lation value equal to 32 inches of masonry, yet 
weigh only one-sixth as much. Shop-tabrication 
and reduction of assembly time on location effected 
important savings. 

The Aluminaire house, designed by A. L. Kocher 
and A. Frey and built for the New York Archi 
tectural League Show, April, 1931 (later reerected 
on Long Island, N. Y.), has aluminum columns 
and girders. Corrugated insulated aluminum sheets 
are used for the exterior walls. The dead load of 
the finished structure ts less than 10 Ib. per sq. ft. 
of floor Space. 

Removable motor-operated aluminum skylight 
roofs were installed over the roof garden of the 
new Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City 


(Schultze and Weaver, architects ). 


Aluminum and Ultra-Violet Radiation 
\luminum properly prepared is an efficient re 
flector of ultra-violet radiation and has found use 


in dual-purpose lighting. (See Lighting for 
Health Maintenance, pages 298-300, THE ArcH! 
rECTURAL Recorp, October, 1931.) Various 


etching treatments have been developed to increas« 
its reflectivity for both visible and_ ultra-violet 
radiation (75-85 per cent for visible, 65-80 per 
cent for ultra-violet). The best reflecting surfaces 
are produced on pure aluminum and sheet of com 
mercial purity known as 2S. Etching with sodium 
hydroxide and sodium fluoride followed by nitric 
acid, and etching with hydrofluoric acid and nitric 
acid, has been found particularly effective. 


*Ultra-violet and Light Reflecting Properties of Aluminum, by 
\. H. Taylor and Junius D. Edwards JOURNAL OF THE 
OPTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, Vo 


ber, 1931 
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Insulation of boiler shaft wall aboard a ship. This type of insulation is built up of successive layers 
of crumbled or plain aluminum foil .0003 inch in thickness at approximately 34” intervals and 





weighs only 3 oz. a cubic foot. Conductivities as low as 0.20 B.t.u. have been obtained at a 


mean temperature of 110 degrees F. 


Aluminum Foil Insulation* 
Trade name “Alfol.”’ 


in air-cell type of temperature insulation is based 


The use of aluminum foil 


on the insulating value of air spaces bounded by 
bright metallic surfaces. Bright polished aluminum 
reflects about 95 per cent of the radiant heat which 
falls upon its surface and retains its high reflec- 
tivity after long exposure to the atmosphere even 
at high temperatures. 
parent oxide which forms on the surface protects 
the metal without any appreciable decrease in re- 
flectivity. 


The thin layer of trans- 


The insulation is built up of successive layers 
of aluminum foil .0003 inch in thickness at inter- 
vals of approximately 3g-inch. With plain sheets 
this spacing is obtained by means of strips or cor- 
rugated sheets of other insulating material. Gen- 
erally, however, crumbled foil is used, providing its 
own spacing with a minimum of contacts. The 
foil is protected by sheathing of heavier aluminum 
or other material. 

Thermal efficiency: Tests show that insulation 
using plain foil has insulation value better than 


*For detailed information see ‘Aluminum Foil as a Basis of 
Insulation,” by Max Breitung, REFRIGERATING ENGINEER 
ING, July, 1931. Appreciation is expressed for information from 
J. D. Edwards, assistant director of research, Aluminum Research 
Laboratories. 
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cork for the same thickness, while crumbled foil 
has values approximately those of cork. 

Weight: A cubic foot of aluminum-foil insula- 
tion weighs 3 0z., as compared with 10 Ib. for cork 
The French liner 
“Atlantique,” now under construction, is using 
about 4 tons of Alfol insulation on equipment 
which would have required 380 tons of cork and 


and 17 Jb. for magnesia. 


magnesia to give equal insulating efficiency. 
low heat storage: Important in insulation of 
equipment and spaces which are intermittently 
operated, since it saves time in attaining the de- 
sired temperature and reduces energy losses occurr- 
ing in heating up and cooling off. 
Incombustible: © Aluminum foil 
1200° F. Verminproof, resistant to most indus- 
trial fumes and vapors. Impermeable to moisture. 
Can be treated with lacquer to increase its resist- 
Easily 


melts above 


ance to corrosive gases and salt water. 
assembled and applied without causing dust. 
Present uses include insulation of pipe lines, 
tank cars, household refrigerators, refrigerator 
cars, ships, water and oil tanks and refrigerator 
rooms in meat and fish industries. Metal houses 
built in Germany have outer walls of copper and 
sheet steel with 2” Alfol insulation. 











CONCRETE 


Ready-Mixed Concrete 

The use of ready-mixed concrete especially in con- 
gested sections of cities is rapidly increasing. 
Tests made at the Fritz Engineering Laboratory 
of Lehigh University to determine the effects on 
the properties of concrete, from transporting it 
for 214 hours in a truck whose container consisted 
of a closed rotating drum without mixing blades, 
showed that the strength and other properties of 
the concrete improved progressively throughout 
the test period.7 


Lightweight Concrete 

Various properties of structural concrete, in which 
haydite (burned shale or clay) is used as the aggre 
gate either alone or with sand, were investigated 
in a series of tests of reinforced concrete slabs and 
beams at the University of Illinois. The light 
weight of haydite concrete (approximately 100 Ib. 
per cu. ft.) permits reduction in dead load com- 
pared with ordinary concrete, thus allowing a re 
duction in size of members or an increase in span, 
as well as decreasing loads on columns and _ foot- 
ings. The effect of the low modulus of elasticity 
of haydite concrete is to lower the neutral axis in 
beam and slab construction and to require a higher 
percentage of steel for balanced reinforcement. 
However, the depth of members may be decreased 
so that the saving in concrete quantities will offset 
the increase in steel requirements. 

Combining the effects of light weight and low 
modulus of elasticity and taking advantage of pos- 
sible reduction in slab depth, it was found that the 
substitution of “C’’ haydite for gravel concrete 
will permit a decrease of 12 to 9 per cent of con- 
crete with an increase of 5 to 8 per cent of steel. 
With all-haydite concrete there may be 20 to 15 
per cent reduction in concrete with 11 to 17 per 
cent increase in steel. In rectangular beam design 
the conditions are still more favorable to the use 
of haydite. The reduction of dead load effects 
considerable savings in structural steel tonnage.* 


ELECTRON TUBE CONTROL 


Standardized pre luction of cé unplete electronic 
control devices in unit form has simplified the 
adaptation of electron tubes to industrial and build- 
ing applications. The following are types of elec- 
tron tube installations now in operation.** 


Photoelectric Tubes as Relays 
A photoelectric tube has the property of passing 
electric current when visible or invisible light falls 


on its electron-discharging cathode. The cathode, 


FCONCRETE, September, 1931. *CONCRETE, February, 1931 
Appreciation is expressed for information from N. M. Stineman, 


Editor CONCRETE. 


**For further information see: GENERAL ELECTRIC REVIEW, 


December, 1931, published by General Electric Company; current 


issues of ELECTRONICS, published by McGraw-Hill Company, 


New York City, and Recent Technical Developments, THE ARCHI 
TECTURAL RECORD, December, 1930. 





when illuminated, emits electrons which pass on to 


the anode and thus permit passage of an electric 
current. The current which it passes 1s propor- 
tional to the amount of light striking it. Amplified 
by other tubes, the current can be used to actuate 
a relay that in turn controls the operation of elec- 
tric devices. The photoelectric relay can therefore 
be used for control purposes where means for in 
terrupting or changing the intensity of light can be 
provided. The tubes can be made selective, re- 
sponding only to predetermined wavelengths. 


Counting 

Counting devices have been installed in theaters, 
vehicular tunnels, on highway bridges and in many 
industrial processes. Applications in the General 
Electric Company’s plants involve a conveyor in 
refrigerator production. As the refrigerator units 
pass along, they intercept a beam of light from a 
source on one side of the conveyor toa photoelec 
tric tube in a suitable housing on the other side 
The electric impulses actuate an electric counter. 


Operation of Doors 

By directing a focused beam of light across the 
path to a doorway, a photoelectric relay can be 
made to actuate a mechanical door opener on the 
approach of a person wishing to pass through. This 
has found practical application in hotels and 
restaurants where waitresses may easily pass back 
and forth between dining room and kitchen with- 
out physical effort or hazard in opening the door. 
The operation can be timed to meet specific re- 
quirements. Similar installations have been made 


for varage doors. 


Safety and Protection Devices 

Photoelectric devices installed on department-store 
elevators make it impossible for elevator operators 
to close doors or to start cars as long as any per 
son is within a beam of light which shines across 
the threshold. The Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company has developed a_ traffic 
control system using photocells. The system 
which has been adapted to various forms of street 
intersections and traffic conditions is operated by 
interrupt®n of a light beam by 
German automatic train control a small search- 


vehicles. In a 


light on the locomotive throws a beam on a signal- 
post mirror which reflects the light to a photo- 
electric relay on the engine, producing a visible 
signal in the cab and stopping the train if the 
A selective photo- 
electric receiver which detects signals of diffused 


engineer ignores the signal. 


light of low intensities has been developed for aid- 

ing aviation and airplane landing, especially in 

dense white fog. The sensitivity of this device is 

from 6 to 13,000 times as great as that of the eye 

in the range of background intensity from dark- 

ness up to moonlight.* 

Other uses: Burglar and fire-alarm devices. 

\ Study of Light Signals in Aviation and Navigation; a paper 

P98! 


I. Langmuir and W F. Westendorp, presented at the 
Annual Convention of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
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Material Handling 
The Logan Conveyor Company has applied photo 
electric relays to the control of material conveyors 
where installations are necessary to switch the 
product from one conveyor line to another. Small 
Hags are placed in different positions on each con- 
tainer carrying the material over the conveyor line. 
One photoelectric relay and two light sources are 
placed near each switching point in such a man- 
ner that only the flags in predetermined positions 
will intercept the two light beams simultaneously. 
The relays in turn operate equipment which sends 
the moving material to its proper destination. 

\ similar method has been developed by the 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Company for dis- 
tributing mail sacks at railroad terminals. 


Lighting Control 
Photoelectric control has been applied to the street 
lighting circuits in Glens Falls, N. Y., and to a 
part of the street-lighting circuits in Albany, N. Y. 
\t a predetermined degree of darkness, the photo 
electric tube actuates a relay which in turn operates 
the switch controlling the street lights. When nat 
ural light is sufficiently restored the operation is 
reversed. A time-delay prevents instantaneous 0] 
eration or fluttering in response to passage of 
clouds over the sun or a flash as of lightning. 
Recent tests in an industrial plant showed a sav 
Ing of 50 per cent of the electricity required in the 
customary hand-controlled shop lighting system 
through the use of photoelectric control which 
maintained predetermined lighting intensities. 


Thyratron Tubes as Valves 

The utility of a Thyratron tube depends upon its 
ability to pass current of large amounts whos« 
magnitudes may be accurately controlled. This 
control may be exercised in either of two ways: 
(1) by the application of a voltage of predeter 
mined magnitude to the grid of the tube to start 
or stop current flow, or (2) by changing the phase 
relationship between the grid and anode (with 
alternating current applied to the grid) to govern 
the average amount of current. This means that 
the tube can be used to start or stop ®lectrical 
operations or to control them during operation. 


Start-Stop Control 

\n industrial application is found in control for 
intermittent line and spot-welding machines, mak 
ing possible high speeds of interruption without 
the inertia, wear and contacts of the mechanical 
type of control. The control is obtained by means 
of a motor-driven cam switch in the grid circuit 
of the tube. The motor is run at the speed at which 
it is desired to make the welds and the cam switch 
intermittently imposes a voltage on the grid, 
thereby causing the tube to pass current intermit- 
tently. The passing of current acts as a short cir- 
cuit on one winding of a series transformer, vary- 


ing the impedance of the other winding which is 
in series with the welding transformer. 
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Photoelectric lighting control unit mounted for in- 
door use, showing photoelectric tube in center and 
amplifying tube to the right. 
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Control of Electric Equipment During Operation 


Thyratron control is used in the wire-drawing 


shops of the General Electric ¢ ompany at Schenec 
tady to keep the wire in proper tension while it 1s 
being reeled. As the wire is drawn at a constant 
rate, the speed of the rereel spool must be con- 
stantly decreased to compensate for the increasing 
diameter of the surface on which the layers of wire 
are being wourtd. The spool is driven by a motor 
supplied with power by the rectifying action of a 
Thyratron tube. A small reactor is included in the 
grid circuit of the tube; its reactance determines 
the phase relationship between the grid and anode, 
thus governing the amount of current rectified by 
the tube and consequently the speed of the motor. 
The wire runs over a rider pulley mechanically 
connected to the reactor core. The loop on which 
the pulley rides decreases when the rereel motor 
is running too fast; the core is drawn into the 
reactor, increasing its reactance and causing the 
Thyratron tube to pass less current, thus slowing 
down the motor. Conversely, if the loop increases 
in length the speed of the motor is increased. 

\ similar application has been made in_ the 
processing of rubber by the B. F. Goodrich Com 
pany to synchronize the speeds of motor-driven 
conveyors in a chain. 


Control of Lighting 

Thyratron tubes are used in the control for stage 
and house-lighting in theaters and auditoriums and 
in the control of mobile color lighting, Hoodlight- 
ing, show-window lighting, advertising signs, etc. 
Control systems have been installed in the Chicago 
Civic Opera House, the new Earl Carroll Theater 
in New York City and the new R.K.O. theaters 
in Schenectady and Albany, N. Y. The manipu- 
lating is done with knobs or switches at a com- 
paratively small control desk which, in theaters, 
can be placed in front of the curtain where the 
operator can see the effects produced. The scheme 
of control is that of shifting the phase relationship 
between the grid and anode of the Thyratron tube. 
The controlled Thyratron output supplies varving 
amounts of direct current to reactors whose a.c. 
circuits control the lights. A few watts suffice to 
control circuits of several hundred kilowatts. 


Oscillator Tubes as Calipers 

The use of oscillator tubes in process control per- 
mits continuous measurements of materials pro- 
duced in sheet form and measurements to extremely 
fine dimensions without contacting or disturbing 
the measured product. 

For example, when producing rubber in a con- 
tinuous sheet, the sheet is passed between two 
plates of a condenser. The capacity of the con- 
denser and consequently its impedance varies with 
the thickness of the rubber sheet. The changing 
impedance changes the current in the tuned cir- 
cuit to which the condenser is connected. A meter 
directly indicates the thickness of the sheet. The 





device easily measures to .0OO1 inch, the thickness 
of a rubber sheet whose entire thickness is about 
00013 inch. With a slight change of electrical con 
nections the caliper can be used for measuring 
metal foil. 

lhe condenser method has been applied to ultra 
micrometers used in paper mills to measure 
moisture content of manufactured paper. A cer 
tain percentage of moisture 1s desirable for high 
speed printing. When a rayon ribbon is held above 
a swiftly-moving sheet of newsprint, the ribbon’s 
length varies with the moisture content of the 


paper. These minute changes in ribbon length are 
indicated by the meter in per cent of moisture 
content, 

N 
Speed 


1 


Klevators having a rated speed of 1200 f.p.m. are 


now in operation. 


Space Saving 

Larger buildings have made it practical to use 
larger cars, particularly for serving lower floors, 
and the standard sizes for office buildings are now 
2500 Ib., 3000 Ib., 3500 Ib., 4000 Ib., and in some 
cases 4500 Ib. For department stores elevators of 
3500 to 5000 Ib. capacity are used 

Double-deck elevators have been installed in the 
Cities Service Building in New York City. This 
Otis system is analogous to adding cars to a train 
and may be extended to triple-compartment units 
The cars are so arranged that the elevators stop 
at adjacent floors simultaneously. Two lower 
levels are required. Passengers going to odd floors 
use one compartment; passengers going to even 
floors use the other. Under the most favorable 
conditions it 1s possible for elevators of this type 
to handle more than double the amount of 
passengers in a given time that a single-deck ele- 
vator serving the same number of floors could 
handle. These elevators are adaptable to the 
highest speed. 

Two elevators, an express and a local, are oper- 
ated in the same shaft in the Westinghouse office 
building in Pittsburgh, Pa. This Westinghouse 
development has automatic safety devices to pre 
vent collision. 


Elevators for Handling Automobiles 

Warehouses and loft buildings have been equipped 
with large elevators which automatically maintain 
the level at the landings and which permit heavy 
trucks to be loaded and unloaded at the various 
floors. Some of these elevators have duties of 
30,000 Ib. at 250 f.p.m. A number of garages for 
parking automobiles have been built with high- 
speed self-leveling elevators with various methods 
of getting the automobiles on and off the cars. 
Some of these elevators run at speeds of 500 
f.p.m. 
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ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION 


Sound Equipment for Hotels 
The radio distribution system designed by the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and installed by the West- 
ern Electric Company in the new Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City (Schultze and Weaver, 
architects) makes six programs available simul- 
taneously. Programs may be obtained from any 
combination of three sources: radio picked up 
from the air or wired directly into the hotel from 
broadeasting studios, phonograph records, and pro- 
grams picked up by microphone in any of the pub- 
lic rooms in the hotel. These programs are then 
distributed to the public rooms and to the guest 
rooms and apartments. Programs originating in 
the hotel may be transmitted over telephone lines 
to radio broadcasting stations without the addition 
of other speech input equipment. 

ach of the 137 hotel apartments is equipped 
with antenna and ground connection so that its 
occupants may use their own radio receivers if 
he program distribution system serving 
the 2000 guest 


desired. 
rooms consists of six separate 
channels which may be used independently of each 
other with any of the program sources mentioned 
above. Each guest room has individual volume 
control and program selector switch. The maxi 
muntr volume obtainable by the guest is limited so 
that the volume in any guest room will not be ob- 


jectionable in adjoining rooms. 
Microphones can be connected at 72 locations in 


the hotel where events are likely to occur. Con- 
cealed loud-speakers are distributed in the public 
rooms. The ballroom has a permanent installation 
of sound picture apparatus. Portable sound pic- 
ture equipment can be used in any of the public 


rooms. 


Remote Control for Residence Radio System 

\ Teletektor Radio Control System announced by 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
Company will stop and start either radio or phono 
graph, control volume, switch loud speakers on and 
off and tune in on a selected number of stations 
from any place in the house. 

The radio chassis is placed in a concealed steel 
locker or cabinet. Concealed wiring is run to out- 
lets in rooms where speaker and control may be 
desired. Speakers can be stationary or a trans- 
portable speaker can be plugged into conveniently 
located outlets. The control is placed in a 10” 
334” shallow outlet box with push button control. 
A pilot lamp and a tuning meter aid in tuning. The 
boxes can be mounted flush or can be plugged into 
outlets. An automatic record-shifting phonograph 


can also be operated from the control. 


Teletypewriter Service 

I-xchanges for interconnection of teletypewriters— 
machines which typewrite electrically over wires 
have been developed. A two-way nation-wide 
switched system which provides typewritten com- 
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munication similar to telephone service has been 


opened by the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and its Associated Companies in the 
Bell System. The teletypewriter operates at a 
maximum speed of 60 words a minute. Six copies 
can be made by each machine. The present rates 
compare favorably with other electrical commu- 
nication. 

The teletype equipment of over 9000 customers 
of the Western Union and Postal Telegraph Com- 
panies has also been linked together in one system. 

The teletypewriter system installed by the West- 
ern [lectric Company in the new Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel groups: one group 
handles the business attendant upon arrival and 
departure of 


comprises two main 


euests; the second group handles 
paging and messages. 

\n experimental radio teletypewriter circuit has 
been set up by the Aeronautics Branch, U. S. De 
partment of Commerce in order to test the feas- 
ibility 


of teletypewriter transmission from wire 


circuits to remote points by radio. 


Ultra-Short Radio Waves 


Successfully transmitted two-way conversation 


\n antenna one inch 
in length, a wave length of seven inches and power 


across the English Channel. 
of one-half a watt were used. This development 
opens up a new range of frequencies for radio use. 


Television 
There are at present 28 stations in the United 
States experimenting with visual broadcasting on 
shdért wave lengths between 100 and 150 meters. 
Four bands of 
wide, have been assigned for this purpose. 

\ complete visual broadcasting station W2XAB 
is operated forty hours a week by the Columbia 


frequencies, each 100 kilocycles 


Broadcasting System, Inc., for experimental pic- 
tures. Synchronized sound is transmitted simul- 
taneously from short wave station W2XE. 

The television camera has been improved and 
outdoor scenes may now be televised. A new 
projector type receiver throws the televised image 


on a screen. Commercial models project a picture 


from three inches to a foot square. It is not 
essenti atlhat the room be darkened. 


Reproducing and Recording Sound Equipment* 
Various types of portable 16-mm. reproducing 
equipment have been placed on the market for 
use in schools, churches and industrial concerns. 
This equipment sound from disc 
records in synchronism with the projection of mo- 
tion pictures from 16-mm. film. An amplifier and 
loud speaker are supplied as part of this trunk- 
mounted equipment. 

An automatic level recorder which automatically 
records various sound levels over a period of time 


reproduces 


may be used in determining sites of schools, hos- 
pitals and residential districts where noise is an 
important factor. 


“Appreciation is expressed for information from G. T. Stanton. 
Electrical Research Products, Inc. 
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For industrial use. Lighting from combined sources of one 450-watt mercury-vapor tube and eight 
standard incandescent lamps. Over-all length, 60 inches. The transformer is housed above the reflector. 


fea WRT Race 


ee 


Designed for the Simonds Saw 
and Steel Company's window- 
less factory, Fitchburg, Mass. 
This combination provides light 
subjectively white in color. 














HOT-CATHODE NEON FL GHTING UNIT 





Widespread and flat distribution of light permits this unit to be 
used near the areas which are to be floodlighted. Neon red color. 


GASEOUS-CONDUCTION LAMPS* 


The Spanner-Germer-Doring Lamp 
\ cold-cathode 110-volt gaseous illuminant which 
can be connected directly with any 110-volt d.c. or 
The lamp 
developed in Germany and recently shown in the 
United States 
more efficient than the best filament-type incan- 
descent lamp. Straight tubes and tubes curved back 


a.c. socket without use of transformer. 


is claimed to be three to five times 


to produce a bulb which can be screwed into any 
household socket were shown. The mercury- 
vapor used in the tubes can be mixed with other 
elements to produce various colors. A mixture of 
the vapors of mercury, zinc and sodium gives a 
light much like daylight. There is no liquid in the 
tube but merely gas at low pressure. Barium 
When electrically 
excited, the oxide discharges electrons, which, as 
they flash through the tube, tear off electrons from 
the atoms of the gas and convert them into ions. 


The ions glow when they reacquire lost electrons. 


oxide is used in the cathodes. 
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2-Watt Neon Glow Lamp 

Announced by the General Electric Vapor Lamp 
Company for 110-, 115- or 120-volt d.c. or a.c. serv- 
ice, and for applications where economy and low 
levels of illumination are required, such as guide 
lights in bedrooms, nurseries, stairs, exit lights for 
theaters and auditoriums, night-lighting and silent 
indicators for hospitals and signal lamps for call- 
ing systems and isolated lighting circuits. 

The characteristic 
orange-red neon light is obtained as a negative 
glow discharge from rigid metallic electrodes sealed 
within the bulb. 
trode glows. 


The bulb contains neon gas. 


On d.c. only the negative elec- 
The bulb is mounted on a base which 
fits standard sockets. Useful life, approximately 
3000 hours. Price 75 cents. 


*“A comprehensive summary of recent developments in electric 
lighting was published in the October, 1931, issue of THE 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
‘ELECTRONICS, October, 1931. 












HEATING, COOLING, AIR 
CONDITIONING * 


Panel Heating With Electricity 

An experimental house has been designed and built 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
East Pittsburgh to 
develop economical methods of heating and venti- 
more conducive to health and comfort than 


Company's Laboratories in 
lating, 
present methods. 

Most present 
comfort depend upon heating the surrounding air. 


methods of heating for winter 
To some extent this air heats surrounding walls, 
but there is always a temperature difference be- 
tween the air and the walls, especially those of 
present-type masonry construction with high speci 
fic heat. 

\t normal humidity and temperature, approxi- 
mately 44 per cent of human body heat is lost by 
radiation, heating surrounding bodies independently 
of the 
ceiling, this loss of 


surrounding air. By heating walls and 
radiation can be controlled. 
Body heat losses through evaporation and con- 
vection are controlled by regulating humidity, 
temperature and circulation of air. 

The inside walls of this experimental house are 
constructed of pivoted aluminum panels which can 
be turned as louvers to aid control of air circula- 
tion. The panels are painted ivory on the room 
side and left bright on the other. <An electric 
heating-unit is attached to the back of each panel, 
and similar units are distributed evenly on the 
The heat ele- 


ments are controlled by individual switches, and 


upper side of the aluminum ceiling. 


it is possible to heat any one panel or series of 
panels, the ceiling alone or selected sections of the 
With the panels at body tempera- 
without 


wall surface. 
ture the air can be kept as low as 60° F. 
any discomfort. Means of 
‘he present structure is windowless. 


cooling are being 


studied. 


Use of Gas 
Transportation of natural gas to large centers of 
population has increased the use of this fuel in 
buildings. The pipe-line of natural gas from the 
fields of Texas to Chicago was completed in the 
latter part of 1930 and extension of natural gas 
lines to other sections of the country is going on 
at a rapid pace. It is estimated that 1,747,500,- 
000,000 cubic feet of natural gas, equivalent in 
heating value to 87,375,000 tons of coal, were con 
sumed in 1931. 

The American Gas 
ing a field research project in residential cooling 


\ssociation Inc. is conduct- 


and summer air-conditioning with the heat energy 
of gas as motive power. With this system cooling 
and dehumidification can be accomplished sepa- 
rately, with each independent of the other, as dif- 
ferent from the conventional compression systems 


information received from the 


HEATING AND VENTI 


*Appreciation is expressed for 
editors of the following publications 


LATING, HEATING, PIPING AND AIR CONDITIONING, and 
ELECTRICAL WORLD. 











Silica-gel, which has a great 


of air conditioning. 
affinity for water vapor, is used as the dehumidify- 


ing agent. The cooling necessary is only that re- 
quired for the removal of sensible heat originating 
in the conditioned area. This can be accomplished 
by means of evaporative cooling or indirect cooling 
using city water. By separating the operations of 
cooling and dehumidification it is hoped to make 
summer air-conditioning available at low cost and 
} 


at the same time to obtain a balance for the large 


winter load in gas consumption.+ 


Combination Steam and Electric Heating Unit 

\n electric and a steam heating element placed in 
one cabinet can be operated in conjunction with 
each other or separately. The main purpose of this 
combination is to furnish auxiliary electric heat 
when the central heating plant is not 1n operation. 
\ motor-driven fan for air circulation may also 
be operated independently of the heating elements. 
attachments can 


\ir-Way Electric 
\ppliance Corporation, loledo, ¢ Yhio. 


\ir-washing and humidification 


be included in this unit rhe 


Mechanical Stokers 

Of small coal capacity for residential heating plants 
have been developed to a point where they closely 
parallel the larger types of industrial stokers in 
Most of them are 


electrically driven and are semi-automatic. 


efficiency and performance. 


Conditioned-Air Refrigeration 


Three new types of refrigerator units for com 
mercial refrigeration in stores and display rooms 


have heen developed by the General Electric 


Company. Forced-air cooling of the compressor 


case and condenser 1s used. One model incorpo 


rates forced-air cooling of the evaporator with a 


consequent circulation and humidification of the 
air in the 


Che units 


refrigerator cabinet. 
are of the remote design and can be 
The use 


placed up to 50 feet from the cabinet. 


of foreed-air circulation over the evaorators of 
units used in fresh-food cabinets and display cases 
makes it possible to maintain low temperatures and 
thus improving 


storage 


high relative humidities, 
conditions. Cut meats can be kept in good condi 
tion from two to four times as long as has been 
possible with other types of equipment. Forced 
air evaporators have the additional advantages of 
air purification, rapid elimination of odors, rapid 


cooling and increased capacity. 


Air-Conditioning in Trains 

Passenger trains have been equipped with air- 
club 
cars, Pullman coaches and sleeping cars. Ice and 
mechanical refrigeration are used. 


conditioning systems, including dining cars, 











‘Gas Makes Its Entry into the House Cooling and Summer Ait 
Conditioning Field, by Eugene D. Milener; paper presented at the 
Annual Convention, Natural Gas Department, May, 1931 Ameri- 
can Gas Association, Inc., New York City 
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The handsome new building 


of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 



















Interiors 
of the 


lishing C'o.,. Ine.. in New 
York City. Its interiors are 
painted with 2200 gallons of 
Barreled Sunlight. 

Raymond Hood, Godley 


and Foutlhoux, architects. 


new McGraw-Hill Building 


are painted with BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


liness . beauty — wherever each, or 
all, is needed. For ceilings and walls are 


painted with Barreled Sunlight. 


many respects, a pioneer; in all 
respects, a model of modern build- 
ing practice, the new McGraw-Hill 
Building occupies a proud place a 
among the recent architectural 
achievements of the world’s largest 
city. 


Flawlessly smooth, Barreled Sunlight 
stubbornly resists dirt. Washable as tile, 
it is readily cleaned. Unusually durable, 
it survives repeated washings 


Walk through its corridors. Glance 


into the offices. Pause in the reception with no apparent damage 
rooms. You will be impressed by the dis- to its original handsome 


tinction of furnishings and decorations. | surface. 

Barreled Sunlight is an all- 
oil product and is easily tinted 
any harmonious shade. 


Observe particularly the efficient work- 
ing light in composing, engraving and 
binding rooms. 


You will find light Our catalog in Sweets will 


. lasting clean- 


Barreled Sunlight 


REG. U.S. 


PAT. OFF. 
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give you complete information. For your 
own files, let us send you our booklet. 
“For Interiors of Lasting Beauty and 
Cleanliness.”” Write U. S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Co., 22-A Dudley Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Branches or distributors 
in all principal cities. (For Pacific Coast, 


W. P. Fuller & Co.) 


Barreled 
available in two forms. In- 
Outside. Write 
for complete information on 
Outside Barreled Sunlight 

its more pronounced white- 


Sunlight is now 


terior and 


ness, richer lustre and 
marked durability. (Note 
that both forms of Barreled 
Sunlight are readily tinted 
any desired shade.) 
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CURRENT BUILDING TRENDS 


By L. SETH SCHNITMAN 


The November building map showed nine 
States east of the Rocky Mountains where current 
building contracts, on a floor space basis, were 
larger than in November, 1930: Rhode Island, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Nebraska, Minne 
sota, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida and 
\labama. In the preceding month, only six states 
showed larger building contracts than were re- 
ported in October, 1930. In September, thirteen 
states showed contract gains over the correspond 
ing month of the previous year. 

Of the states to show improvement in Novem- 
ber, the District of Columbia, North Carolina and 
Florida showed gains in October and September 
over their respective totals for 1930. 

The retrenchment in building and construction 
continued through November. Total construction 
contracts let showed a loss in dollar volume of 40 
per cent when compared with November, 1930; 
the loss from October amounted to 38 per cent as 
contrasted with a customary seasonal decline of 
less than 15 per cent. 

Residential contracts awarded during November 
showed a loss in dollar volume of 25 per cent as 
contrasted with October; the decline from Novem- 
ber, 1930, amounted to 44 per cent. Losses from 
both the previous month and November last year 
were general among the residential types, with 
the largest losses shown in apartments. For the 
elapsed months of 1931 the loss from 1930 in 
residential buildings awards has, with the Novem- 


ber record, been extended to 25 per cent. It is 


now apparent that for the full year 1931 the loss 
from 1930 will approximate 27 per cent The 
eleven-month record on apartments and apartment 
hotels showed a decline of 30 per cent from the 
corresponding period of last year; for hotels the 
decline amounted to 76 per cent; while for one 
and two-family dwellings the decline was only 
18 per cent. 

Nonresidential building contracts awarded in 
November showed a decline of 41 per cent from 
October and a loss of 39 per cent from November 
of last year. Losses from both the preceding 
month and November, 1930, were shown for each 
of the seven major classifications of nonresidential 
buildings, except public buildings which scored 
advances over both periods. 

For the eleven months of 1931 nonresidential 
contracts showed a loss of 36 per cent from the 
corresponding period of 1930. The decline in 
commercial buildings was 49 per cent, while fac 
tories showed a loss of 53 per cent; all other im- 
portant nonresidential classifications declined also 
except public buildings which advanced 39 per 
cent. 

November contracts for public works and util 
ities showed a loss of 42 per cent from October 
and a decline of almost 40 per cent from Novem- 
ber, 1930. Losses from a year ago were shown in 
almost all of the important branches of civil 
engineering work. 

For the elapsed months of 1931 contracts for 

(Continued on page 40) 
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A few reasons why— 
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O dispose of seepage below sewer level 

—or where sewerage facilities are not 
available—many architects prefer one of 
the units illustrated here. Local conditions determine 
whether the electric or hydraulic unit will be most 
economical—but both pumps have many character- 
istics that appeal to the architect. 


o 
, 
4 4 


ae 
sa 
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Both the Penberthy Automatic Electric Sump Pump and 
the Penberthy Automatic Hydraulic Cellar Drainer are 
immune to corrosion—they are copper and bronze 
throughout. Both are thoroughly dependable under 
the most severe operating conditions, and are economi- 
cal of electricity and water power. They are fool-proof, 
require no kid-glove handling, and are easy to install. 


Manufacturing a complete line of both electric and 
hydraulic units in a full range of types and sizes, the 
Penberthy organization is especially well qualified to 
recommend the correct equipment for any specific 
case. Leading jobbers throughout the country stock 
both electric and hydraulic units. 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 


Established in Canadian Plant 
1886 DETROIT Windsor, Ont. 





PENBERTHY PUMPS 


REMOVE SEEPAGE WATER 
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WHOLESALE PRICES FOR BUILDING MATERIALS 


1926 Monthly Average—1!00 
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“What's 





the matter. Sonny. 


ean't vou read?” 


ONNY can read all right. But he 

likes to walk on the grass. It’s just 
naturally more comfortable than the 
hard sidewalk. 


Hard sidewalks and hard floors tire 
everyone. When the heel comes down 
on an unyielding surface, muscles and 
nerves receive a minute shock. Multi- 
ply this over and over again and you 
have a fundamental cause of fatigue. 
But when the heel comes down on a 
“springy,” resilient surface, it’s cush- 
ioned. There is no jarring impact. 


That’s one of the many reasons why 
Sealex Floors have found favor with 
architects. They are in harmony with 
the modern decorative trend which 
stresses comfort as an accessory to 
good taste. 


Architects find also that Sealex Floors 
possess many desirable practical ad- 
vantages. They are easy to clean—eco- 
nomical to maintain—and durable. 


Our Architectural Service Department 
will be pleased to furnish full informa- 
tion on the various types of Sealex 
Floors—ranging from inexpensive, ready 
made patterns to luxurious, designed- 
to-order effects. When Sealex materials 
are installed by authorized contractors 
of Bonded Floors they are backed with 
a Guaranty Bond. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INc. 


Kearny, N. J. 









SEALEX 
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CURRENT BUILDING TRENDS 


(Continued from page 36) 


public works and _ utilities declined 30 per cent. 
Bridges and highways suffered a decline of 15 per 
cent, while other. work suffered a 42 per cent loss. 
Of the thirteen districts east of the Rocky 
Mountains, only the Central Northwest reported 
larger construction contracts in November than 
in the same month of 1930; gains were scored here 
in each of the three major construction groups. 
Kesidential gains over November were shown 
for New England and the Central Northwest. 
Nonresidential building advances were scored in 
the Metropolitan area of New York, Middle At 
lantic, Southeastern, and Central Northwest dis- 
tricts. 
registered in New England, Upstate New York, 
Central Northwest and Southern Michigan 


Increases in public works and utilities were 


The records for contemplated construction show 
losses from a year ago in each of the thirteen dis- 
tricts. On these data, a nearby turn for the better 
in contract-letting is not probable. 


Contracts During First Half of December 


Construction contracts for the first half of Decem 
ber were running only slightly under the rate 
shown for November. Compared with a vear ago, 
however, current contract awards for all classes of 
work were about 40 per cent lower in dollar totals. 


At 


la 
yuk 
ne 





BUFFALO CITY HALL 
DIETEL AND WADE, ARCHITECTS, ASSOCIATED 
WITH SULLIVAN W. JONES 


Public works and utilities contracts in December 
as a whole may possibly exceed the total for this 
class reported in November, but it appears improb- 
able that the current December, 1931, will reach 
the total of December, 1930. 

Residential awards during the first half of De 
cember were running somewhat below the rate of 
November; compared with the corresponding 
period of 1930 current work was more than 40 per 
cent behind. 

Nonresidential awards during the first half of 
December were at a rate substantially below the 
rate of the previous month; at the same time, cur 
rent awards were less than half as large as those 
reported for the corresponding half month of 
1930. 

The Kansas City and Texas territories, however, 
showed gains for the first half of December as 
compared with the like period of 1930. The in 
creases in the Kansas City district were provided 
by nonresidential awards and public works and 
utilities; while for Texas the gain was produced 
solely by public works and utilities. 

Residential building gains over a year ago were 
shown in New England and the Central North- 
west ; nonresidential increasés were shown only in 
the Kansas City territory; while gains in public 
works and utilities were registered in the South- 
east. Central Northwest, Southern Michigan, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Texas. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


BEAUX-ARTS BALL 


The committee for the Beaux-Arts Ball, “A 
Pageant of Old New York,” and “The First In- 
augural Ball of George Washington,” which will 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria January. 22, have 
made awards in the nation-wide competition among 





architectural schools and ateliers for the invitation 
and program cover designs. 

First prize of $100 was awarded to J. O. 
Mahoney, of Yale University. Five other prizes 
of $10 each were awarded to Miss Martha An- 
drews, of the Beaux-Arts Atelier, who was placed 
second; D. G. Browne, of the Atelier Licht: A. C. 
Davoll, of the New York Architectural Club; O. G. 
Joseph, University of Southern California, and 
M. R. Chamberlin, George Washington University. 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT HONORED AGAIN 


Together with Edna St. Vincent Millay and Deems 
Taylor, Frank Lloyd Wright has been selected by 
the Hall of Living Leaders of the Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School in Brooklyn to be represented in 
the hall of fame. 


poetry, music and architecture. 


The field of selection includes 
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No Window View is clearer 
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than its GLASS 









NLY the finest window glass can transmit 
faithfully the view beyond a window, can 


mirror the scene clearly and without distortion. 






That is why so many architects have chosen 






Pennvernon Window Glass for the windows of the 






homes they design. Pennvernon is a different 






glass. It has such a transparent clearness, and such 






a remarkable freedom from the old time imperfec- 






tions which distort vision, that the beauties of 





nature beyond the windows seem really to be 





built into the house. 





In addition to this life-like transparency, Penn- 





vernon has an intrinsic beauty of its own—qualities 





that add greatly to the fine appearance of the house. 













For it has a true brilliance of surface, a brightness 
on both sides of the sheet that results in 100% 
better reflection. 

The special drawing process by which Penn- 
vernon is made accounts for its consistent excel- 
lence—accounts, too, for the greater density of 
surface which gives to Pennvernon longer life. 

We shall be glad to have you check for 
yourself the qualities of this finer glass. 


It is available at the warehouses of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company in every < | ) | Orae 1@) ) . 
leading city, and through progressive * 


glass jobbers. For samples and our book- Ed dra w7 


let describing Pennvernon manufacture, 


address the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- W | NDOW ‘e iE. SS 


pany, Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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FIRST AWARD IN THE NEW INI 





SE£€con oD FLOOR PLA WN 


ANA STATE LIBRARY COMPETITION 


Designed by Pierre and Wright, architects. The building provides for the State Library 


and the Historical Bureau. Size of building: 


HARRODSBURG MEMORIAL COMPETITION 


Winning competitors for the design of a Memorial 
of the First Permanent Settlement of the West at 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky, to be constructed by the 
Quartermaster Corps of the Army, have been an- 
nounced by the War Department. The winners 
are Francis Keally, architect, and Ulric Eller- 
husen, sculptor. 

The jury of award consisted of Robert Aitken, 
Mrs. James Darnell, Frederiek Law Olmsted, Ed- 
ward W. Bonn, Jr., and George G. Will. Victor 
\Mindeleff, architect, acted as professional adviser. 
Designs were submitted by 73 competitors. 


160 by 180 feet. Capacity: 500,000 volumes. 


FRENCH TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP 


Robert Camelot of Paris has been awarded the 
French Travelling Scholarship of the American 
Institute of Architects, according to Charles Butler 
of New York, chairman of the Institute's Com- 
mittee on Education. 

M. Camelot will study American stadiums and 
playgrounds. For three months he will act as 
visiting professor of architecture at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in the absence of M. Carlu, 
who is detained in Paris by illness. Later he will 
visit the principal cities of the United States and 
Canada. 
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( Tait from any angle, 


the Peerless Double-Hung 
Steel Window is architectur- 
ally correct. It is neat, clean- 
cut and of pleasing propor- 
tions, thoroughly in keeping 


with the finest buildings. 


Tubular construction of the 
sash, frame members and com- 
bination jamb and weight well 
imparts remarkable strength 
to the sections. Concealed 
spring bronze weatherstrips at 
jamb, head, meeting rail and 
sill assure perfect weathering 
and permit a guarantee that 
the air infiltration shall not 
exceed of one-half cubic foot 
per foot perimeter of sash per 
minute at a 25 mile wind 
velocity. Vents operate in 
bronze vertical slides, the gal- 


Announcing the vanized steel 


making the opening and clos- 


against bronze 


‘) af ing easy and smooth. 
za Cee e354 Only the finest workmanship 


enters into the construction. 


DOUBLE-HUNG STEEL WINDOW = No older. no ries eat ny 


SERIES 32 slot-and-tenon connections are 


employed. All corners are 


A quality steel window, economically priced ae 
| . yP ; coped and lapped to their full 


that combines the best time-proved features of 
depth, then securely welded. 


window construction with numerous practical, Wii tn: ili inal 1th 
. e design and the ac- 


unique and well-executed innovations. . ad ; 
curacy obtained in forming the 


Designing data on request. ais . 
: . sections, no adjustments are 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO required during installation. 
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Keeps Food and 
Dishes Hot... 
Dries Towels 




















[f you wish to give clients the “last word” in 
modern pantry design, specify the’ Prometheus 
Electric Plate Warmer. 

The Prometheus keeps food hot at a minimum 
cost as it is thoroughly insulated. Doors are of 
double construction, filled with asbestos. Space 
between the walls is thoroughly insulated. That 
also keeps the exterior cool. 

Has a three-heat switch. Cannot overheat. A 
thermostatic cutoff can be furnished to disconnect 
current automatically if left on accidentally. Pilot 
light shows whether current is on or off. 

Has a beautiful finish. Trim is heavily chromium 
plated and polished. Doors are vitreous porcelain 
when white finish is desired. Will not crack or 
turn yellow. Shelves are removable for cleaning. 

Heating elements last indefinitely, but if acci- 
dentally damaged they can be easily and inexpen- 
sively replaced. Built in many models. 

Approved by National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

Write for catalog, or mail the convenient coupon. 


ROVE THELIST 


Electric 
Plate Warmer 





r PROMETHEUS ELECTRIC CORP. | 

\ 12 Ninth Ave., New York 

| Without any obligation on our part, please send a | 

\ copy of your Plate Warmer Catalog. | 
| 

SPIO SERN lh re eee a reat e ate nah ORR GT A | 

| ROG ra eT ase ss nes ace Jae ge pee. Oe aS aia ee | 

Ci State ; 
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SUNLIGHTING BUILDING INTERIORS 


Two huge roof mirrors flash the sunlight down a 
skylight shaft and into the building in this in 
vention by Jacques Arthuys, a Parisian. Smaller 
angled floor catch the strong 
descending rays and flash them along the ceilings 


mirrors on each 
of rooms and corridors. 

The apparatus has already been installed in 
the L’/ntransigrant publishing plant in Paris. The 
only upkeep is said to be washing the mirrors. 


CHART OF EARLY AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


\ chronological chart of examples of early Amer 
ican architecture in and near Boston has been pre 
pared by the Committee on Education of the 
Boston Society of Architects. 
to buildings at least 100 years old. 
“subject to revision” and 





The list is limited 





The present 
edition is published as 
readers are urged to call attention to errors and 
omissions so that a more complete and larger re 
publication can be secured, according to an an 
nouncement by Robert P. Bellows, architect, & 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


COLUMBUS MEMORIAL COMPETITION 


The report of the jury in the Columbus Memorial 
Competition announced Donald Nelson and Edgar 
Lynch as architects of the second prize design. 
The announcement should have included Bennett, 
Parsons and Frost as associated architects, and 
Oscar J]. W. Hansen as associated sculptor. 
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The Barber-Colman Electric System 
of Temperature Control 


Control of by-pass dampers on a Split System installation. Left hand 
indicates location of duct thermostat bevond the fan. Right hand points 
location of reversing damper controller on byepass damper 


THERMOSTATIC CONTROL OF DIRECT- 
INDIRECT RADIATION 


ry CT-INDIRECT RADIATION, known the 
also as the “Split System,” provides a type to control the operation of the valves 
supply of air for ventilation purposes, utiliz- 


Thermostats of insertion or ‘“‘duct’’ 


When so 


equipped this system will deliver accurately 


and the damper controllers. 


ing direct radiation for the heating. In this 
tvpeofsvstem Barber-ColmanelectricRoom tempered air for ventilating purposes, auto- 
x, 5 matically maintained at 70 degrees F. The 
controls will 
steam to the heating coils and will govern 


Thermostats and electric Motor-( )perat ed 
\ aly es 


control of the direct radiation, while the 


regulate the admission of 


furnish effective and economical 


‘lat; | led | the proper mixing of the heated and un- 
ventilating system will be controlled by heated air. Barber-Colman electric controls 
Barber-Colman electric equipment as fol- on the complete system, comprising the 


lows: 


Motor-Operated Steam Line Valves 
on the heating and reheating coils; Motor- 
Operated Damper Controllers on the intake, 


exhaust, and by-pass dampers; and electric 


direct radiation and the air-conditioning 
equipment, will function automatically and 
dependably, and with an appreciable econ- 
omy over other methods of control. 


A 48-page catalog describing the Barber-Colman Electric System of Tem- 


, }] } lod 272 leatp f, Ax)? - a9 
perature Control will be mailed upon request. Write Jor your copy today. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


‘st Buccessful ELECTRIC SYSTEM of Room Temperature Control 
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KIDDER 
PARKER 


ARCHITECTS’ and 
BUILDERS’. HANDBOOK 


By the late Frank E. Kidder 


Compiled by 4 Staff f Specialist Ina 


Harry Parker, Editor-in-Chief 


Professor of Architectural Construction 
School of Fine Arts, University of Pennsylvania 


Now, once again, this famous book which has 
seen almost fifty years of continuous and reli- 
able service is thoroughly up to date in every 
detail, conforming with the latest research and 
accepted practice. 

Improved methods of construction, new mate- 
rials, modification of building codes and the 
acceptance by architects and engineers of new 
unit stresses have necessitated this complete 
revision. Much material of the former edition 
has been omitted, many chapters have been 
revised or rewritten, and certain new chapters 
have been added. A new Index has also been 
prepared. 

Through years of constant use, thousands of 
architects have come to depend upon ''Kidder- 
Parker’ and its always convenient data. From 
cover to cover it is authoritative and thoroughly 
reliable, since every fact is strictly up to date. 


2315 pages 4\/, by 7 Flexible, $8.00 


A WILEY BOOK | 


i 








a 


ON APPROVAL COUPON 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly send me for ten days’ free examination a 
copy of “KIDDER-PARKER.” I agree to remit the price of the 
book ($8.00) within ten days after its receipt or return it 


postpaid. 
Name 
Address 


Position or Reference A.R.-1-32 








| PROPOSED 
‘PASSENGER TERMINAL 
i we 


ELEVATED 
SIDEWALK SYSTEM 
PROPOSED FOR 
CENTRAL MANHATTAN 
BY 
REG ONAL PLAN OF NEW YORK 
AND ITS ENVIRONS 
DECEMBER 193 





ELEVATED SIDEWALKS FOR NEW YORK 


Provision for pedestrians ‘on a separate level in 


congested areas, with architectural possibilities of 
second story entrances to buildings, and a limited 
use of where overcrowded 
buildings or favorable topography makes them 
expedient, have been suggested by the Regional 
Plan of New York and Its Environs. The pro- 
posed system of elevated walks is shown in the 


two-level roadways 


above plan. 


VACANCIES IN RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS 
DURING 1931 


Less than 5 per cent of single-family houses were 
vacant in two-thirds of the cities reporting in a 
recent survey of vacancies in residential buildings 
made by local organizations and reported to the 
Department of Commerce. 

The survey, conducted in 37 cities, shows that 
single-family houses are more in demand than flats 
or apartments. In none of these cities did the 
vacancies exceed 9.5 per cent of the single-family 
houses. Vacancies in apartments ranged from 6.8 
per cent to 27.2 per cent; in flats from 4.4 per 
cent to 20.2 per cent, and in two-family houses 
from 3.4 per cent to 20.1 per cent. 
total vacancies in all types of residential property 
more than 11.2 per cent, the survey shows. 

The data were compiled by the Division of 
Building and Housing of the Department of Com- 
merce from surveys made by local organizations 
in various cities. 


TO BUILD STEEL FRAMES FOR HOMES 


The manufacture of steel frames for steel homes 
is planned by the A. O. Smith Corporation of Mil- 
waukee, according to press reports, which state 
that a program for 100,000 homes as the first unit 
of manufacture is under consideration. The plan, 
it is understood, is to manufacture all steel frames 
to be assembled on the building lot. 


In no city were 
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The architect, alone of all workers in ar- 
tistic fields, must confine himself to giving 
his artistic creations form; the task of giv- 
ing them substance must be entrusted to 
the hands.of workmen. Natco Vitritile is 
designed and manufactured with this 
unique restriction in mind. Every resource 


NATCO VITRITILE— and facility of the great National Fire- z TT 


proofing Corporation—its many years of MT) tts 


FX P R F S S| N G experience, its 23 plants, its extensive re- 


search work, its staff of graduate ceramic 


ARCHITECTU RAL engineers—is directed toward making 


Natco Vitritile a true medium for the ex- 


pression of architectural ideals in masonry. ' 
IDEALS IN MASONRY ee 


Both artistic and structural needs have WALLS 








been intelligently anticipated, competently 
met. Glaze materials gathered from the 
four corners of the earth are expertly com- 
bined, and applied to the raw tile by 
costly, specially designed machines. In 
the most advanced types of kiln the glazes 


are subjected to the intense controlled 





heat that gives them immortality, makes 
them immune to time, dirt, grease, chem- 
icals, and temperature. A rich range of 
PILASTERS shades and tones, plain and mottled, gives 


ample latitude in color design. 


The comprehensive line of Natco Vitritile 
units (the illustrations show only a few) 
comprise units that meet all normal struc- 
tural needs. Interioror or exterior load 
bearing walls, dwarf walls, wainscoting and 
partitions may all be erected quickly, 


easily, economically. 


Plates, showing the shade ranges available; 


dimension drawings showing the units; 





and detail drawings showing construction 
methods, are contained in the Natco Cat- 
alog in Sweet’s Architectural Catalogues, 
A-549-603. If you do not have access to 


Sweet’s, send for a Vitritile Catalog and 





Shape Bulletin. 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE NATCO LINE OF STRUCTURAL CLAY TILE AND CLAY CONDUIT 


GENERAL OFFICES: FULTON BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York, Chanin Building; Chicago, Builders Building: Philadelphia, Architects Building; Boston, Textile Building; Washington, National 
Press Building; Birmingham, Martin Building In Canada: National Fire Proofing Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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| A practical 


sore’ 
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aay ARCHITECTS 


A collective bureau of reliable, practical in- 
formation on inter-related subjects—complete 
data, generally available only from many 
sources, is extended freely to all registered 
architects by National Theatre Supply Com- 
pany, world-wide distributors of theatre and 
auditorium equipment. This unique service, in- 
cluding diagrammatic sketches and plans, is 
found invaluable to architects wherever the 
assignment has to do with auditorium equip- 
ment and its practical arrangement for Public 
Occupancy .. . This specialized service includes 
the following subjects: 


Sound Picture 
Projection 


Stagecraft 

Ventilation 
| Acoustics 
. Seating 


for Industrial and 
Municipal Auditoriums, 
| Theatres, Churches 


ii Write us for particulars. Your request will be 
} promptly referred to our nearest local office, 
ey whereupon men who are capable will confer 


with you personally about your problem, with- 
é| out obligation. 


General Offices: 92 Gold Street, New York 


NATIONAL THEATRE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities 
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USE OF NEW MATERIALS RECOMMENDED 
IN PRESERVING ANCIENT MONUMENTS 


\n international conference of experts on the pro- 
tection and preservation of artistic and_ historic 
monuments was held in October in Athens, Greece, 
under the auspices of the International Museums 
Office, an activity of the League of Nations. 

Suggestions for the use of modern materials, 
particularly reinforced concrete, for the main- 
tenance of ancient monuments were recommended. 
The conference specified that wherever possible 
such work should be concealed in order to pre 
serve the aspect and character of the restored 
monuments. 

Che conference also recommended that the sur 
roundings should be given special consideration. 
The suppression of all forms of publicity, of the 
erection of unsightly telegraph poles and the ex 
clusion of all noisy factories and even of tall shafts 
in the neighborhood of artistic and historic monu 
ments was urged. 


BUILDING TRADES TRAINING CENTER 
ADVOCATED 


The need for a building trades training center was 
discussed at the last monthly meeting of the New 
York Building Congress. William E. Grady, 
Associate Superintendent of the Board of Educa 
tion, and Franklin J. Keller, Director of the Voca 
tional Survey Commission, were the principal 
speakers. Joseph M. Sheehan, Associate Super- 
intendent of the Board of Education, also took part 
in the discussion. 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR ELEVATORS 


The first edition of the American Standard Safety 
Code for Elevators was published in 1925. The 
preparation of this edition disclosed a lack of 
knowledge in regard to the design, construction 
and functioning of auxiliary devices. Conse- 
quently, in 1926 the Committee established a re- 
search fellowship at the Bureau of Standards and 
initiated a research program. 

The revised Code was published last summer 
and is now available. It should be made the basis 
of the specification for every elevator installation. 
The expectation back of its preparation is that it 
will be adopted by States and municipalities, and 
that safety requirements for elevator installations 
will thus be uniform. This accomplishment will be 
greatly expedited by the use of the Code as the 
basis of architects’ specifications. To facilitate such 
use the Committee has undertaken the preparation 
of a standard specification for elevators. 

The Committee wishes to caution the architec- 
tural profession against the use of any alleged 
standard specifications for elevators not approved 
by the American Standards Association. This 
word of caution is spoken because of the char- 
acter of specimens of such specifications that have 
come before the Committee. 

Sullivan W. Jones, A. I. A., Chairman, 
Committee on Safety Code for Elevators 
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Mopenn BUILDINGS 
BAYANT €QOUIPPED 
















CCause 


BRYANT Jnakes 
Crood Devices 


Regardless of the type of building, 
modern design and construction demand 
their counterpart in electrical wiring 
devices. For this reason BRYANT Devices 
dre called for in the specifications of 
America's foremost architects and sub- 
sequently in America's finest and most 
modern buildings. 


Over forty years of BRYANT leadership 
in design and manufacture is so uni- 
versally recognized in the building trades 





MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Architect snd Enaineer Montaomer Ward & 


cen aaa al that BRYANT Devices will be installed 
field Electric C hicaq in any building of modern pretensions. 


that it is almost a foregone conclusion 


BRYANT @ ou: 


MANUFACTURERS OF “SUPERIOR WIRING DEVICES” SINCE I1888-MANUFACTURERS OF HEMCO PRODUCTS 


een SSS 
BOSTON din CHICAGO res NEW YORK “os SAN FRANCISCO 
140 Federal Street 844 West Adams Street 60 East 42nd Street 149 New Montgomery Street 


. FOR EXAMPLE 
4961 Line for Type “C" Lamp Loads 


> minimum 


nitorm per rman 


break-down exception y na life at 
+ ic 
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Bard Hall, Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital Medical Center, New York City 
James Gamble Rogers, Architect; Marc Eidlitz & Son, Builders 


ANOTHER FINE BUILDING 
GAINS ADDED DISTINCTION FROM 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 


HE ARCHITECTURE of today, to a 

greater extent than ever before, 

demands conformity with style and 
harmony in design down to the smallest 
details. But Builders’ Hardware is no 
minor detail. It is a major element that 
can go far to make or mar the interior 
beauty of any building. For this reason 
America’s leading architects are writing 
“Yale” into their specifications. They 
know that in beauty and variety of de- 
sign, as well as in excellence of work- 
manship and finish, Yale Builders’ Hard- 
ware will do full credit to themselves 
and to their work. 


Your correspondence is invited 














THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN,, U.S. A. 
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General Electric Review 


ELECTRIC HEATING IN WOOD BLOCK 
CONSTRUCTION 


A thin layer of pitch is first spread on the concrete 
underflooring. Plain non-galvanized wire netting 
is then placed on the pitch and rolled flat, after 
which the wood blocks are laid. By passing an 
electric current through the wire netting, the pitch 
is melted to such a consistency that it adheres to 
the wood blocks. The blocks are then rolled and 
the pitch allowed to harden. A clean surface is 
thus obtained. 


SHUTTLES FOR RADIO CITY 


An endless chain system of electric cars running 
in miniature subways is reported to be one of the 
features in the Rockefeller Radio City develop- 
ment, now under construction in New York City 
(described in the April, 1931 issue of THE ARcCHI- 
rECTURAL Recorp). This shuttle system will link 
the building center with the principal uptown trans- 
portation centers. 


ADDITION TO AMERICAN WING AT THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City, announces an addition to the American Wing, 
consisting of a room from Providence, R. I., and 
the Great Hall from the Van Rensselaer Manor 
House, at Albany, N. Y., dating from 1765. Both 
rooms are housed in a special one-story building, 
which also permits the installation of several 
Karly American doorways not hitherto shown. 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION IN TEXAS 


The Museum of Fine Arts of Houston has just 
closed an exhibition of work by members of the 
South Texas Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. Homes in Alabama, Tennessee, and 
Fisher’s Island, New York; a mausoleum in Kan- 
sas City; and office buildings, hotels, schools, and 
homes throughout Texas were part of the 200 
drawings and photographs exhibited. 
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Wi tells how 
to specify. . 
Amplified Sound 
















Here is a book that belongs in your files. It is a manual of 


data and specifications (A. 1. A. File No. 31-i-7) covering 





Western Electric Systems for Public Address, Music Repro- 


ducing, Announcing and Program Distribution. It tells you how sound can be 
v ] 





scientifically reenforced, how programs can be picked up, amplified and distributed in a structure 
of any size and in as many separate rooms as desired. It shows illustrations and schematic diagrams 
of installations for auditoriums, convention halls, churches, hotels, apartment houses, hospitals, 


schools. It describes other uses, too. If a copy is desired let the coupon bring you one promptly. 





sale ag i 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., AR 1-32 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. | 2S: 2) TI uf f I 







| 

| Gentlemen: Please send us the story of the | 

| Public Address System. | ee ‘ iaiaielli [lee awoere . 
| | PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCING SYSTEMS 
| ae wera —_ | Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 

| | 

eatin sane eenvane ame guanine cages eminem 
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STRIPS 

















for 


Terrazzo, Cement and 
Composition Flooring 


Furnished in 


Brass 


e 
° e he 
A Convenient Sample Tray White Alloy (Zinc) is 
We have prepared an attractive leather- 2 q 
ee ee TAN METAL Nickel Silver : 
FLOOR STRIPS in various gauges and é 
metals. These samples will be very help- Bronze ‘ 
tul to anyone planning a floor involving ‘ 
the use of metal “eS ee ‘ 
Sih tring Wt te you promotty. A Type for Every Need ‘ 
‘ 
« 
4 SS ] 
UR CATALOGUE 
SWEETS | MANHATTAN TERRAZZO BRASS STRIP CO., INC. | 
151-155 East 128th Street, New York Metal Floor Strips in 









= 
CASTLE HARBOUR HOTEL, TUCKER'S TOWN, BER A 

MAYERS, MURRAY AND PHILLIPS, ARCHITECTS 
ARCHITECTURAL SERVICE ADVOCATED 
The need for proper architectural service is urged 
by the Morgan Woodwork Organization of Chi- 
cago in its better homes design campaign: “A 
good building is the product of a good architect, 
a good contractor, and good craftsmen using good 
materials.” 

$2 








One Wall Street 
were supplied by Manhattan 


BUSINESS SIDE OF ARCHITECTURE 
TO BE TAUGHT AT HARVARD 


\n “architectural clinic’ will be held as a course 
at the Harvard School of Architecture during the 
second half of this year to acquaint the student 
with practical professional problems. The state 
ment of Dean Harold G. Edgell in announcing the 
new Course Was, “The object of a school should be 
to turn out not draftsmen but architects, and archi 
tects who will practise on their own responsibility. 
To do this they must have some familiarity with 
the business side of architecture. They must know 
something of the point of view of the promoter, 
the real estate agent, the real estate attorney, the 
engineer, and a multitude of other individuals with 
whom the architect has to work before a building 
can be a practical success. The Harvard School 
of Architecture has succeeded in engaging the 
services of Mr. Charles H. Lench, of New York, 
to give such a course on the business side of archi 
tecture.” 

Mr. Lench is the architect of a large number of 
commercial buildings in New York. He is the 
author of a volume, just issuing from the press, 
on the promotion of commercial buildings. He has 
also lectured at Columbia University on “The 
Architect’s Relation to the Promotion and Financ- 
ing of Income-Producing Buildings.” 
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(omplete Line 
of New 


RADIO 
OUTLETS 


Providing connections for 
POWER: GROUND ‘AERIAL 


with box cover and barrier 








N° 2150 


to meet the new reeu/rements 
of the National Electric Code 


APPROVED UNDERWRITERS GUIDE CARD NO 36! A4- SEPTEMBER 29,1931 


Underwriters have revised their requirements covering low tension 
radio circuit and power circuits in the same box. 
Numbers 2150 and 2151 are specifically designed to meet these 
requirements for installation in standard 4” square outlet 
boxes. . . Furnished complete with box cover and barrier 
for easy installation by the Electrical Contractor. 

Number 2147 for aerial and ground connections only, 

fits any standard switch box. 
Receptacles take standard plates, brass or BAKELITE. 
Finding grooves in face of receptacle lead the plug 

fingers easily into place. 
The architect can point to this device as the last 
word in electrical accommodations for his clients. 


N° 2147 | 


These Outlets installed with MULTICOUPLER make complete radio receiving systems for apartments, hotels and 
institutions. Let us send you complete information. 


HART & HEGEMAN DIVISION 


THE ARROW-HART & HEGEMAN ELECTRIC CO. HARTFORD, CONN. 
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May we suggest 
this panelboard? 









There is an @® man 


experienced to 






help you on panel- 
board and switch- 
board problems. 








AIR CONDITIONING FOR HOMES 


This new unit, in combination with a warm air 









heater, constitutes a complete air-conditioning 






system that gives controlled heating and humidi- 





fication during winter, controlled air circulation 





and air-washing the year round, and _ air-cooling 





during summer. The unit is about 40 inches high, 





occupies less than 10 square feet of space, and 1s 





designed primarily for attachment to warm-air 
heaters. It may also be installed as an independent 






. auxiliary with other type systems. 
Service to yourself through the fA Organi- In addition to its cabinet, the conditioner con 


zation—service to your building owner sists of a semi-cylindrical copper mesh filter; a 
through ( Panelboards—these are factors high-speed, twin-fan air circulator; a series of 


that should guide your selection to @. 








water-spray nozzles, and an eliminator. 






OHIO STATE REGISTRATION BOARD 


\t the October 27 meeting of the Cleveland Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects, the 





Cooperation of €& Men is 
solving many panelboard 
and switchboard problems. 






following appointments by Governor George White 






of Ohio as members of the architectural registra- 





tion board were announced: Gilbert Miuller, 


‘ — Girard, Ohio; George McDonald, Cincinnati; 
ran Qin Lester Redding, Mansfield; Ralph Kempton, 
Columbus; and David Owsley, Youngstown. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 








HARDWARE FOR HOMES 


To overcome the lack of interest manifested by the 








Albuquerque, N. M. Kansas City, Mo. F oener: 1. 4 . larcti ‘ — sn onan 
General Engineering « Robert Baker ~~.” 5‘ - ral public _ the os lection or rd hardware 
Bystoment Co 19 E. 14th St 340 Fremont St for homes, dealers and builders’ hardware men 





108 N. Third St 





























P. O. Box 76 kes Asesten, Gnil?. Seattle, Wash. ane ; ial 
E. Zinsmeye , e ‘ . ate ¢ “¢ algo > : re > VE > 
Atlanta, Ga. 5. Samever ie deeeedaeee ts lave initiated a campaign to emphasize the value 
6i Cone St. N. W Memphis. Tenn. Tulsa, Okla. of their products. “Your House is as Good as its 
'. 7 ( utledge P. E. Ebersole a. 
Baltimore. Md. 203 Monroe Ave 214 S. Victor St Hardware” has been selected as a slogan. 


Wolfe-Mann Mfg. Co Minneapolis, Minn 


312 S. Hanover St Toronto, Can. 








Boston, Mass. ie Builders’ Ex Bldg a mle 
7 ‘aasic — Ce Ae 
331 Conaten St — Orleans, La. Gen. Sales Office SHOCK-ABSORBING FLOORS 
J. Keller 72 Pape Ave 
—. a. v: 303 Natchez Bldg 7 . —. * 
Ralph E. Jones Magazine and Natchez Vancouver, Can. _ \Vood floors with a built-in shock absorber that 
137 Saranac Ave Streets Amalgamated Elec . e . 
~ > a New York Genii et takes the jolts out of walking are a development 
in squipmen 0 ey AG Png ~ : ‘ ‘ | | | M ° r r . CI . sa 
4603 Fullerton Ave Now York Cite Winnipeg, Man. Can. arin UNC? yy the . ase nite orp ration, ucago. 
Cincinnati. Ohio Omaha, Nebr. Co., Ltd (he cushioned flooring, which is tongue-and- 
y. KE. Schurig: B. J. Fleming 677 Notre Dame Ave. . . - : - 
105 E. Pearl St 213 S. 12th St groove construction, consists of outer layers of 
Cleveand. Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. Cuieary, Alert ) ; . 
Frank Reske W. J. McAvoy, Jr —a tempered Presdwood and an inner layer ot 
684 The Arcade 244 North 10th st 1301 jith —— : + 
Dallas, Texas Pittsburgh. Pa ” Quartrboard, the latter being a shock absorber and 
R. S. Wakefield W. A. MacAvoy, Jr Hamilton. Ont. " T : : 
1814 Allen Bldg Dist. Mar Amalgamated Elec. sound deadener between floors. The new flooring “ 
Denver, Colo. R. E. Thomas Co Ltd : ° roar ”r ; 
Fred E. Staible, Ine. p Res, Mar. 18 Mary St. comes in three sizes, 6”, 9” and 12” square, and ay 
2356 Blake St >. O. Box 1349 . . . “gee 
Detrelt, Mish. St. Louls. Me. a is reversible, light on one side and dark on the P 
H. H. Norton O. H. Rottman Co., Ltd. 7 4 
2663 Wabash Ave 3050 Windsor Place 1006 Mountain St. other. at 
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